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Aœ A Douglas Invader of the 3rd 
Bomber Wing, 5th US Air Force, 
in action over North Korea. 
Relieved of its bomb load, 

the aircraft will make good 
speed and height back to base. 
(Marines in action against an 
enemy strong-point on the 
Central Korean Front, April 
1951. The weapon is probably 
the 57mm recoilless AT rifle. 

It was also used by NATO, but is 
no longer in service with US 
forces. 
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Japan’s kamikaze sailors, like her airmen, were dedicated to 


the concept of willingly giving their 


A hurricane swept the invasion fleet of Kublai Khan to 
disaster off the Japanese coast in 1282, That 
or kamikaze, saved the Japanese people from foreign domin 
ation, In the last years of World War II, the tide of Imperial 
Japanese expansion beaten back, a similar intervention was 
needed to save Japan from subjection. Thus the human 
wave of Kamikaze—suicide attack—was conceived and 
executed by men whose philosophy and conditioning 
imbued them with absolute loyalty to their God-Emperor 
and a commitment to the glory of death in a sacred cause 
Kamikaze fighters launched themselves into suicidal assaults 
on the ground and from the air—they also steered themselves 
to destruction in midget submarines packed with explosive. 

The word ‘kamikaze’ is most often used with reference to 
suicide aircraft. The ‘credit’ for forming kamikaze units in 
the Japanese Naval Air Force is usually assigned to Vice- 
Admiral Takijiro Onishi, one of whose staff suggested the 
name, This was in October 1944 but kamikaze air attacks, 
whether ‘official’ or not, date back at least to October 1942. 


divine wind 


ives for their Emperor 


By the end of 1943 suicide tactics by ground forces—from 
lone snipers tied inescapably in their tree-top posts to 
massed ‘banzai were frighteningly familiar to 
Allied troops 

United States Navy Intelligence did not warn that suicide 
attacks might be expected from all Japanese units until 
January 1945. The use of such however, was 
generally agreed by a Japanese Army-Navy staff confer 
ence in 1943. A reliable authority states that Emperor 
Hirohito himself expressed approval ‘in principle’ of 
kamikaze attacks on 22 June 1944, in conversation with his 
younger brother, Prince Takamatsu 

Japan's first submarines, five ‘Holland’ boats bought from 
the United States, arrived at the Yokosuka Navy Yard in 
December 1904. One month before their arrival, the 
Kawasaki builders at Kobe had begun preliminary work on 
two more submarines based on the ‘Holland’ design. The 
Hollands’ underwent the most minute examination and 
every feature they possessed that was thought valuable was 


charges 


tactics, 


Jubilation in death. Kamikaze submariners wearing their hachimaki headbands and carrying flowers stand on their suicide 
craft. it was their enthusiasm which led to official suicide attacks and the removal of crew safety as a design feature. 


incorporated into the Kawasaki-built boats, It is worth noting 
that while the ‘Hollands’ displaced 103 tons (normal 
displacement-tonnages given for craft built after 1918 are 
given as standard displacement), the Imperial Japanese 
Navy's experimental craft Number 6 and Number 7 displaced 
57 and 78 tons respectively 

Between the purchase of the ‘Hollands’ and the tech- 
nological breakthrough of the Long Lance torpedo in 1933, 
Japanese builders turned out submarines based on Ameri- 
can, British, French, Italian and German designs, And from 
1936, when plans for a war of conquest in the Pacific were 
already well advanced, the role of the midget submarine as 
a shock-weapon (and although open use of the term was 
avoided, as a ‘suicide weapon’) was much discussed. In 
that year, after two experimental models launched in 1934 
had been evaluated, Hal and Ha2 were launched at Kure 
Navy Yard: the first production models of the Type A 
midget submarine. At the same time, the 11,000-ton 
seaplane-tenders Chitose, Chiyoda and, alittle later, Mizuho, 
were constructed in such a way that they could be swiftly 
converted to carry and launch midget submarines, After 
satisfactory trials, 42 midgets—numbered Ha3 to Ha44— 
were ordered 

The Type A midget was a two-man boat, close on 79ft 
long and displacing 46 tons submerged, Its greatest fault 
was that it had no way of recharging its 600hp electric 
motor, except from a ‘mother’ ship. Once launched, the 
Type A could travel up to 80 miles submerged at 6 knots— 
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but its maximum endurance at the top submerged speed of 
19 knots was less than an hour, Torpedo-shaped save for 
its conning-tower (the experimental models had lacked 
even a conning-tower), it was armed with two 18in 
torpedoes—in open, superimposed tubes on Hal and 2, 
and in closed tubes on most later boats. 

The limited range of the Type A meant that from the first 
it was regarded as a suicide weapon. ‘If they go in,’ said 
Admiral Yamamoto of the Type As used at Pearl Harbor, 
‘there is no chance that they will come out again.’ Japan's 
‘ace’ submariner Mochitsura Hashimoto, who reported the 
Admiral's remark in ‘Sunk’, an interesting book written after 
1945, also states that this was made clear to the midget's 
crews and that they were willing volunteers for death—in 
other words, kamikaze. 

The midget submarine did not have to be a suicide 
weapon. The crews of the British X-craft which attacked 
Tirpitz knew that they had very little chance of escape after 
the attack—they were, in fact, captured—but they certainly 
did not regard themselves as a ‘suicide squad’. Nor did the 
crews of XE1 and XE3, who badly damaged the Japanese 
cruiser Takao in Johore Strait on 31 July 1945 although 
they would almost certainly have been executed if captured, 
to judge from the fate of the 10 men captured after the 
underwater raid on Singapore on 6 October 1944. 

The story of the part played by five midget submarines in 
the attack on Pearl Harbor is a familiar one. They scored no 
success—the claim that a midget's torpedo contributed to 
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the destruction of the Arizona remains unsubstantiated— 
and none returned. They had, however, performed well 
enough for further raids—by midgets alane—to be planned. 
To lower enemy morale, simultaneous strikes were to be 
made on widely separated targets. Again, orders said 
nothing about suicide: but since the Type A midgets were 
to be launched 10 miles from their targets, their crews can 
have had no doubt as to what was expected of them. 

The two |-class submarines (the 2,184-ton boats most 
often equipped with launching racks for midgets or Kaiten), 
116 and | 20, launched their midgets against Diego-Suarez, 
Madagascar, on 30 May 1942, after a seaplane catapulted 
from | 18 had reported worthwhile targets there. Although 
the reconnaisance plane had been spotted and anti- 
submarine patrols stepped up, at least one midget got 
through. At 2025 on 30 May, the battleship Ramillies took 
a torpedo hit that sent her limping to Durban next day for 
repairs lasting some weeks. Five minutes later, the 7,000-ton 
tanker British Loyalty was hit and swiftly sank. It was not 
until two men were shot dead by a shore patrol two days 
later and proved to be Japanese seamen that the British 
realized Japanese and not Vichy-French submarines— 
operational off Madagascar until November 1942—were 
responsible. 

|-boats managed to put at least three Type A's into the 
channel leading to Port Jackson and Sydney Harbor on the 
evening of 31 May. At 2225, a midget trapped in anti- 
submarine netting blew up when the patrol-boat Yarroma 


<1 Midget Submarine Carrier 
No. 5 sails trom Kure Naval 
Base with a midget for 
launching from twin rails on 
Aer stern ramp. Several such 
1,500-ton 22-knot landing 
ships were used to carry two 
midgets or six kaiten. 
<1) 7361': one delivery 
means for five kaiten. This 
mother craft was one of 8 
transport submarines 
converted to the suicide role. 
V This kaiten type had a two- 
man crew anda larger, 3,968 
ib, warhead. It had a better 

_ range of 38 miles at 20 knots 

= froma 1,500hp motor. 


Poter Sarson/Tony Bryan 


approached, But the warning was not heeded in the 
brightly-lit anchorage of the heavy cruiser Chicago. At 
0030 hours, a torpedo raced under Chicago and on under 
the Dutch submarine K 9 and the submarine-tender HMAS 
Kuttabul to detonate on the harbor wall, Kuttabul settled 
down with her bottom ripped out and 18 men dead. 
Mechanical failure explains why the midgets did no more 
damage. Chicago nearly rammed one as she headed for the 
open sea; the US destroyer Perkins, submarine K 9 and a 
mixed bunch of patrol-vessels plastered the harbor with 
depth-charges. But when two midgets were dredged up 
next day (one with its torpedoes unfired) it was found that 
their crews had scuttled them—and had then shot them- 
selves. The Japanese were buried with full naval honors, a 
fact much criticized when an l-class submarine surfaced 
about three miles out and put seven 5.5in shells into Sydney 
a few days later. A single midget built from the recovered 
wreckage toured Australia raising money for naval charities. 
In Japan's midget-building yard at Ourazaki, Ha46 to 
Ha61 were produced. These differed little from the earlier 
midgets. The Type B experimental model, Ha45 launched in 
October 1942, promised well: some 3ft longer than the 
Type A and displacing 50 tons, it had a diesel generator for 
recharging its batteries—although this took 18 hours. The 
midget’s range was extended to 300 miles at 6 knots on the 
surface or 120 miles at 4 knots submerged, with a maximum 
submerged speed of 18} knots. Designed as a three-man 
boat, Ha45's specification was only slightly altered to 
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smallest of Japan's true submarines, was that of a suicide: 
boat, The kairyu (‘sea dragon’) was tested as early as 1943 
but did not go into production until February 1945. It was 
57ft long, displaced 19} tons and had a range of 450 miles 
at 5 knots surfaced or 36 miles at 3 knots submerged, Its 
design made provision for carrying two 18in torpedoes, but 
soon after the first of the 215 two-man kairyu were launched, 
models were coming off the lines with a charge of 1,320!b 
of TNT packed forward, The torpedo tubes thereafter served 
as containers for extra fuel—the ka/ryu was powered by an 
85hp car engine on the surface and an 80hp electric motor 
submerged—thus increasing the range a little. 

The kaiten, not a true submarine but a manned-torpedo 
(and thus the first ‘official’ suicide-craft), was produced 
from February 1944 onward. The kaiten (‘turn towards 
heaven’) was little more than a modification of the giant 
gasolene-and-oxygen-propelled Type 93 torpedo—the 
Long Lance. With the help of the designer Hiroshi Suzu- 
kawa, the naval lieutenants Nishina and Kuroki developed 
the kaiten—and then petitioned for its use in a document 
written in their blood. The Long Lance, as a torpedo, had a 
range of 11 miles at 49 knots compared with the USN's 
standard Mark 15 21in torpedo of 1942, which ranged over 
three miles at 45 knots, As a ka/ten, with a warhead of 
between 3.300 and 4,000Ib of TNT and a tiny cockpit and 
conning-tower breaking the clean torpedo-line, its range 
varied from 48 miles at 12 knots to 14 miles at 30 knots. 
With its 5.5in gun and seaplane catapult removed, an 
|-class submarine could carry up to six Kaiten in special 
Jaunching-racks, 

If ever an argument existed against the pathetic wasteful- 
ness of war, the kalten was just that. But even the loss of an 
estimated 900 lives and possibly a dozen |-class and other 
submarines, did not deter the Imperial Japanese Navy. The 
deaths began in training—Lieutenant Kuroki, the kaiten's 
co-designer, was one of seven killed in the first training 
period. By November 1944, however, there were enough 
trained pilots to form Kikumizu, the first kaiten unit. 


‘Without regard for life or gain... 

The sailing of a ka/ten unit came to be marked by rites of 
a quast-religious fervor, On the night before departure, a 
Kaiten pilot made up a parcel for dispatch to his family— 
hair and nail-clippings needed for traditional funeral rites, 
his most personal belongings, Usually a group-photograph 
showing him with his heaven-bound comrades, and a 
formal letter containing such sentiments as, ‘Without regard 
for life or gain, a samurai will defend his homeland’, A high- 
ranking officer would take the chair at a dinner-party where, 
no matter how serious the food shortages, special delicacies 
were served to men pledged to die for the Emperor, 

Next morning, the pilots paraded for the presentation of 
short, curved swords (the kind used for seppuku) and 
hachimaki (the white sweat-band, sometimes bearing a 
patriotic motto, worn in battle by the long-haired samurai of 
old). Obeisance at a shrine specially raised for Kaiten men 
was followed by a march to the dockside behind a military 
band. When the |-boats sailed with the ka/ten clamped to 
their decks, small craft often accompanied them far out to 
sea, bearing passengers chanting songs in praise of the 
heroes, 

if the ritual of departure seldom varied, neither did the 
operations that followed. Overall, it is a tale of miserable 
failure, Yet the first Kaiten mission, the K/kumizu unit, was 
‘one of the most successful. | 36, | 47 and | 37 sailed on 8 


November 1944, each carrying four kaiten. | 37 was bound 
for the Kossol Channel off Palau Island, She reached her 
objective, only to be jumped by destroyer-escorts while 
preparing to launch ka/ten on the surface, Although she 
dived deep, she was tracked by sonar and depth-charged 
with her ka/ten still in their launching-racks. 

However, | 36 and | 47 had discovered something that 
might have saved | 37; a use for the ‘escape hatch’ beneath 
the kaiten’s cockpit. (Another example of the Japanese 
command's reluctance openly to acknowledge the suicide- 
craft as such, for since the ka/ten was steered to within 
about 50 yards of its target with a warhead of 3,000 to 
4,0001b of TNT, the hatch could mean little to its pilot.) The 
submariners found that by means of a flexible tube with 


watertight hatches, at least two of a ‘carrier’ boat's Kaiten — 


could be entered from beneath and launched while the 
‘carrier’ remained submerged, 


Five kaiten go into attack 

1 36 and | 47 lay off Ulithi atoll on 19 November 1944, 
At 0430 next morning, the first katen attack began—badly. 
Lieutenant-Commander Teramoto found that two of | 36's 
kaiten were jammed jn their racks and a third was unsea- 
worthy. Only one was launched. On | 47, Lieutenant- 
Commander Zenji Orita saw all four Kaiten safely away ; one 
piloted by Lieutenant Fukuda, who carried with him the 
ashes of the co-designer Kuroki. Two of | 47's Kaiten ' were 
launched while submerged. A telephone link with kaiten 
launched in this way was run through the entry-tube: thus, 
with his far greater range of vision, the carrier's skipper could 
pass on the bearing and range of the target up to the moment 
the kaiten’s own engines pulled her away and broke the link, 


Seconds before Lieutenant Fukuda’s craft broke from 1 47, — 


Orita heard the pilot cry: ‘Tenno haika banzai l" (‘May 1 the 
Emperor live ten thousand years !'). 


The kaiten slipped towards the entrance to Ulithi lagoon — 


(known territory; it had once been an IJN seaplane base) as 
the l-boats withdrew seaward, where they surfaced to 
mark the explosions that should soon occur. At 0507, 0511 
and—after crash-diving to escape a destroyer~-0552, | 47 
noted explosions. | 36 logged explosions at 0545 and 0605, 
before she was driven down by a patrol craft to spend an 
unpleasant 19 hours submerged, 

Only three Kaiten reached the lagoon, One was seen and 
rammed by the destroyer Case—a lucky escape for Case for 
the torpedo failed to detonate ! Another, presumably through 
mechanical failure, lay motionless on the surface until 
destroyed by aircraft. Eyes fixed on the lens of his stubby 
periscope, juggling with the ka/ten's surprisingly sophisti- 
cated controls—fuel-regulating valve and indicator, gyro- 
compass, depth gauge, trimming- and diving-plane 
adjusters—the pilot can have had little time to enjoy his 
supreme moment as he charged to glory at an optimum 
depth of 12ft and a maximum 40 knots, Two of the pilots 
who reached the lagoon never knew the moment Thei 
periscopes were quickly seen in the calm water a 
lagoon was raked by gunfire and rocked with depth-chai fi 
But one kaiten struck home. Loaded with 400,000 gallons 
of aviation fuel, the oiler Mississinewa was ablaze in 
seconds. Fifty-one men died—50 Americans—one Japan- 
ese. | 36 and | 47 reached Kure on 2 December 1944— 
claiming that their kalten had sunk two battleships and two 
aircraft-carriers | 

That was the pattern of most Kaiten operations—except 
that most failed completely. Off Guam on 11 January 1945, 
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Mochitsura Hashimoto celebrated a launch by hoisting a 
banner proclaiming ‘The Unpredictable Kaiten’. He remained 
in the area for 18 hours and, apart from the one which blew 
up soon after launching, heard nothing more of the ka/ten. 
Hashimoto returned to Japan to claim the sinking of an 
escort-carrier and two big transports. 

The list of ka/ten failures, and often the loss of the sub- 
marines that carried them, grew even longer: | 48 cornered 
and sunk by three destroyer-escorts off Yap, no ‘kills’; 1 370 
depth-charged by the destroyer Finnegan on 26 February 
1945; | 368 sunk by a plane from the escort-carrier Anzio; 
Ro 41 (a Type K6 boat of 960 tons) rammed and sunk by 
the destroyer Haggard as she carried kaiten towards 
Okinawa; | 8 coming up from a dive 112ft below her 328ft 
safety limit, her men scythed down by the 40mm fire of 
destroyers Stockton and Morrison as they tried to reach 
their battle-stations at the submarine’s 5.5in gun; Ro 46 
sunk by the submarine Sea Ow/ off Wake Island on 18 
April 1945. 

The entire Kaiten effort—regardless of the ‘40 or more 
sinkings, including a cruiser’ to which the original wildly- 
inflated claims were reduced—resulted in the destruction of 
the Mississinewa, the destroyer-escort Underhill and the 
ammunition-transport Canada Victory, Perhaps less than 
that; the USN’s ‘Official History’ gives Canada Victory to a 
kamikaze aircraft (although most sources disagree) ; Under- 
hill may have effectively sunk herself, by ramming a ka/ten 
which her skipper believed to be the upper-works of the 
‘carrier’ submarine his sonar had picked up, 

Two last chances for the Kaiten came to nothing. The 
construction of light escort vessels to carry ka/ten halted for 
lack of materials. A scheme to convert one of the monster 
STo Type submarines (3,530 tons standard displacement) 
to a ka/ten-carrier got no further than did the plan for the 
same craft to carry suicide-bombers to attack the Panama 
Canal 

The Type 1 kaiten was by far the most common. The 
Type 2's hydrogen-peroxide engine promised greater power 
but proved unreliable. Type 3 was a single experimental 
model. Type 4 was powered by the 1,500hp unit of the 
conventional torpedo. Unlike Type 1, the three later models 
were designed for two-man operation. By mid-1945, the 


A This 784 ft craft had a high performance but low endurance. 
A 600hp electric motor gave top speeds of 23 knots surfaced 
and 19 submerged, but the batteries allowed only 55 
minutes at the latter speed. Recharging was a dockyard or 
mother ship’s task. Nevertheless Type As made successful 
attacks on Pearl Harbor, Diego-Suarez and Sydney. 

= Bombing was another US counter to the suicide threat, 
Here some of 1,100 wrecked midgets lie in dry-dock at Kure. 


remaining Kaiten (along with the midget submarines) were 
being held in reserve for the last defense of the home islands. 
In this, it was hoped, the shinyo would also play an important 
part 

The shinyo (‘ocean shaker’) was simply a motor-boat 
with a built-in explosive charge. Although small boats of 
many kinds were used in shinyo-type operations, some 
6,000 were built to ‘official’ standards. They were of two 
types: timber-framed with plywood bodies, 16-17ft long, 
weighing 14-2 tons and carrying a bow-charge of 3,300Ib 
of TNT; steel-framed with light metal bodies, up to 18ft long, 
with a bow-charge of up to 4,406lb of TNT. The shinyo were 
powered by one or two automobile engines, giving a 
maximum speed of up to 30 knots. 

The same features were common to most s//nyo, The 
pilot's place was at the stern, where the steering-wheel, 
throttle, and lever with which to arm the charge—the polite 
fiction that the pilot might jump clear at the last moment 
thus being preserved—were located. Many sfi/nyo carried 
5in rockets on either side of the stern. When triggered, these 
flung out incendiary bullets intended to cut down men 
manning guns in exposed positions on the landing-craft 
which were to be the shinyo's prime targets. 

The first shinyo-style attack was made early on 10 
January 1945. At 0320, destroyers screening the Luzon 
landings in Lingayen Gulf picked up the ‘blips’ of many 
small craft approaching. At 0420, the destroyer Philip 
opened with 20mm fire on a small boat that immediately 
exploded. Several minutes of near-chaos followed, as 
‘bang-boats’ hurled themselves towards the wallowing 
landing-craft, When the shooting stopped, one landing- 
craft had been sunk and eight damaged. The Americans 
believed that they had been attacked by around 30 boats 


and had sunk five; they were surprised when Tokyo Radio 
revealed that they had lost ‘between 20 and 30 vessels'— 
but were credited with having wiped out the greater part of 


a 70-strong ‘attack-boat regiment’. This, together with 
American reports of boats crewed by up to three men, 
armed with grenades, light-machine-guns and shallow- 
fused depth-charges, makes it seem certain that these were 
not shinyo of the Imperial Navy—but soldiers of the 58th 
Independent Mixed Brigade, who had sortied in small boats 
from Port Sual 

A second shinyo attack, in Batangas Bay, Manila, on the 
night of 31 January 1945, is more likely to mave been a Navy 
operation, The destroyer-escort Lough spotted about 30 
boats in line ahead and enfiladed them with 40mm fire. The 
boats swarmed round Patro/-Craft 1729, which was sunk 
by one that exploded at her side. Lough picked off six 
attackers while maneuvering at 20 knots, aided by star-shell 
fired by the destroyer C/axton. After taking heavy losses, the 
shinyo retired. 

Shinyo sank three LCS(L) armored support craft at 
Mariveles Harbor, Bataan, on 15 February 1945. The USN 
decided to clean out their nests. A landing by the 77th 
Infantry Division on Kerama Retto island resulted in the 
discovery of some 300 shinyo, mounted on launching- 
trolleys in carefully concealed positions. Some were booby- 
trapped, But shinyo attacks went on from bases on 
Okinawa, in spite of a B29 raid that destroyed many boats. 

The men of Japan's “Sea Raiding Squadrons’, as shinyo 
units were designated, scored a success on 9 April, when a 
large shinyo charged out of Naha harbor, Okinawa, to ram 
the destroyer Charles J. Badger and put her out of the war 
with both engines unserviceable. A landing-craft was sunk 
the same night. From the fringes of the destroyer-screen 


came a report of swimmers armed with hand-grenades, 
Whether these were, in fact, fukuryu (‘crawling dragons’), 
suicide-frogmen is uncertain. 

‘Flycatchers’, the light patrol craft of the USN, ensured 
that the shinyo would have few successes. A ‘bang-boat’ 
wrecked the destroyer Hutchins—although not a man was 
hurt aboard—and another claimed the 4,500-ton ‘Liberty’ 
ship Carina on 4 May. Some landing-craft were sunk or 
damaged. Then, like the other suicide-craft, the shinyo were 
withdrawn for the final defense of the homeland. 

After the ‘death ride’ of the mighty Yamato—ordered to 
run herself aground on Okinawa, where her 70,000-ton hulk 
would become a fortress from which nine 18,1in guns 
would hammer enemy-held areas—and her escort had 
ended in disaster, for they were sunk by aircraft without 
striking a blow for the Emperor, very little remained for the 
Imperial Navy's last stand. All the vessels left—1 9 destroyers, 
38 submarines, 73 koryu, 200 kairyu, 119 ka/ten and perhaps 
3,000 shinyo—would be launched in suicide attacks, using 
the very last of their fuel, when the invasion of the home 
islands came 

On 16 August 1945, the day after the Emperor's recorded 
voice had told a stunned people that the samurai sword was 
sheathed, Vice-Admiral Onishi. one of the prime-movers of 
the kamikaze efforts, made the ritual slashes of seppuku, 
His death agony, during which he refused all offers of aid 
in ending his torment, lasted 12 hours, Like the kamikaze he 
had commanded, he left a letter: "| wish that the young 
people may find a moral in my death. To be reckless is only 
to aid the enemy. Abide by ths Emperor's decision . . . work 
for the good of Japan and for peace throughout the world,” 


Richard O'Neill 
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KOREAN 


“SAW 


Half a million screaming Chinese and North Koreans swarmed 
across the 38th Parallel. General Ridgway had a job to do 


For at least 10 weeks after the outbreak of the Korean War 
on 25 June 1950, the new nine-month-old Communist 
government of the People’s Republic of China could afford 
to stand by and watch events unroll. For Communists 
everywhere, Chinese or otherwise, those events were 
gratifying—for their ideological and military rivals, the 
Western democracies, they were grim in the extreme. 
Tension and trouble had always been implicit in the 
division of the former Japanese territory of Korea at the 38th 
Parallel during the aftermath of World War Il. The con- 
flicting political creeds of the Americans, in their southern 
zone, and of the Russians who occupied the north, were 
inherited by the two Korean republics which replaced them, 
in August and September 1948 respectively. The conflict of 
ideas became a clash of arms at dawn on Sunday 25 June 
1950 when the armies of the northern, Communist, People’s 


Republic of Korea swarmed south across the 38th Parallel 
into the territory of the American-sponsored Republic of 
Korea. 

The North Koreans bulldozed their way into quick pos- 
session of almost all of South Korea, with the ill-prepared 
South Koreans crumbling before them with pathetic speed 
Although the United States and other members of the 
United Nations were reinforcing the South Koreans, the end 
of July saw the non-Communist forces clinging desperately 
to a mere toehold on the peninsula, the area around the 
southern port of Pusan. 

At this juncture, it looked very much as if the West would 
have to absorb the shock of seeing a second Asian country 
fall to Communism within a single year—the first had been 
China, in October 1949. It was with intense relief, therefore, 
that the West greeted the news of the successful landings 


by the 10th Corps of American Marines at Inchon in mid- 
September, and watched the stunningly successful counter- 
attack that followed. The defenders of the Pusan perimeter 
broke out of the Communist cage and, together with 
freshly-arrived UN units, shattered the North Koreans, 
driving them back to the 38th Parallel and beyond. On 2 
October, the South Koreans crossed the frontier, followed 
by the Americans a week later, By the end of October, UN 
forces had captured Pyongyang, the North Korean capital, 
Thus, within a mere five weeks, the balance of success— 


The progress of the 
Korean War can be charted 
by referring to the map. In 
1950, when Communist 
forces first mounted an 
offensive, they drove so far 
south that it was all the 
South Korean troops could 
do to hang on to a small area 
of the country around the 
town of Pusan on the south 
eastern tip of the Korean 
mainland. United Nations 
forces launched a massive 
counter attack in the 
autumn of 1950. At the same 
time Lin-Piao’s Chinese 
troops were massing in 
Manchuria. Hundreds of 
thousands crossed the Yalu 
river and ferociously 
attacked the United Nations 
forces, Whole divisions 
were virtually wiped out. 
The United Nations itself 
would not allow its men in 
the field to fly over 
Manchuria to discover the 
scale of Chinese troop 
movements. This led General 
MacArthur to complain 
bitterly of the ‘Manchurian 
sanctuary’. Only after 
massive injections of men 
and weaponry did the 
Korean conflict begin to turn 
in favor of the United 
Nations forces. 

<< United Nations forces 
took advantage in the 
Korean conflict by using 
aerial superiority as well as 
an effective use of tank 
warfare. This picture shows 
an incident which took 
place on 26 September 
1950. United States Marine 
Corps tanks of the 1st 
Marine Division have 
devastated a former 
communist stronghold. 
United Nations troops and 
South Koreans escort 
prisoners to the stockade. 


and the balance of anxiety—in the Korean War had been 
totally reversed. 

With the UN enemy now only 150 miles from the Yalu 
river, which marked the border between North Korea and 
China, the Chinese found themselves faced with a situation 
of direct danger. Their own power within China was far 
from consolidated, and they greatly feared an American 
‘imperialist’ influence on their frontier. Without at least the 
rump of a North Korean state bordering Manchuria, Com- 
munist China would have no buffer to protect her from what 
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A 4n both North East and North West Korea, the Chinese 
inflicted heavy casualties on American and South Korean 
troops. Even so, some Chinese prisoners were taken. These 
men seem cheerful and well protected against the winter. 

Y Chinese Communist troops regularly held ‘accusation 
meetings’ to improve the morale and resolve of their forces. 
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was to them an inevitably subversive presence. The United 
Nations Organization was suspect in Chinese eyes, since it 
refused to recognize the People’s Republic, and in any case, 
the Chinese believed the UN to be nothing more than a front 
operation for furthering American ambitions. 

These were the most compelling of the reasons for the 
Chinese Communist intervention in the Korean War, They 
entered the arena cautiously, with strong verbal warnings 
that ‘the Chinese people will not supinely tolerate seeing 
their neighbours being savagely invaded by the imperial 
Meanwhile, the Chinese had also been taking prac 
precautions, In July, they had massed 116,000 troops in 
Manchuria. By the end of August, the number had more 
than doubled to 250,000. By October, when the United 
Nations forces were sweeping inexorably north towards the 
Yalu river, Chinese strength in Manchuria was approaching 
750,000 

Then, some time between October 14 and October 16, the 
first of these soldiers, known as People’s Volunteers, began 
to filter by night across the bridges over the Yalu into North 
Korea, By 1 November, the Chinese had put 18 divisions: 
180,000 men—across the Yalu, and within another two 


= weeks a total of 300,000 had sneaked over the frontier. 


The United Nations unwittingly helped keep the secret of 
this furtive infiltration by forbidding UN aircraft to recon 
noitre north of the Yalu. The UN forces—and in particular 
their formidable American Commander-in-Chief, General 
Douglas MacArthur—were therefore denied valuable infor- 
mation about troop movements, locations and bases in 


Manchuria. Such knowledge might well have affected 
MacArthur's opinion that Chinese warnings of intervention 
in Korea were nothing but bluff and propaganda. MacArthur 
was convinced that the Chinese would not enter the war in 
force unless Manchuria were actually invaded, Unfortu- 
nately for the United Nations, he persisted in this belief, 
despite evidence that was later cited by his critics as proof 
to the contrary. 

On 26 October, part of the 7th Regiment of the South 
Korean 6th Division became the first UN force to reach the 
Yalu river. Next day, during a vicious and close-fought 
battle in freezing winter weather, the South Koreans were 
decimated by Chinese troops who fell on them in over- 
whelming numbers, On 28 October their fate was shared by 
the rest of the 6th Division. At the same time, three more 
South Korean divisions flanking the American Eighth Army 
were scattered into disarray, leaving the Americans with a 
vulnerable gap on their right 

The American 8th Cavalry Regiment, part of the Eighth 
Army, was rushed in to try to retrieve the situation, The 
rescuers became victims. Near the small town of Unsan, on 
1 November, the 3rd Battalion of the Cavalrymen were 


surrounded by hordes’of Chinese, who blew bugles and 
whistles as they flung themselves into battle and fought with 
reckless and vicious fury. It was the Americans’ first experi- 
ence—to be repeated in ensuing months with sickening 
regularity—of the complete disregard of Chinese troops for 
safety or caution, and their seeming immunity to what the 
Western mind regarded as a natural and healthy fear of 


A Men of the 35th Infantry Regiment on M4 tanks withdraw 
to new positions after vicious engagements with Chinese 
Communist forces on the West Central Front in Korea. 
\ After repulsing three Chinese Communist divisions, troops 
of the 5th and 7th Regiments are ordered to withdraw, 
through bitter weather and enemy attack, to Hagaru-ri. 


death. During the battle near Unsan, Americans fighting in 
small encircled groups found their positions surrounded by 
mounds of dead Chinese, piled three deep in places. This 
seemed to have no effect on the remaining Chinese, who 
advanced in waves of 300 or 400 over a carpet of corpses, 
to attack one group of Americans six times in succession. 
Though costly, these tactics pulverized the 3rd Battalion, 
and only a few survivors managed to straggle back to UN 
lines, 

On 2 November, other units of the 8th Cavalry Regiment 
which had managed to escape the Chinese trap retreated 
down the narrow, twisting mountain road that led away 
from Unsan, As their vehicles crept sluggishly down a track 
more suitable for pedestrians and donkeys, they were 
ambushed by People’s Volunteers lurking on the mountain 
slopes. Automatic fire and hand grenades poured down on 
the Americans, littering the road with burning trucks, over- 
turned wrecks and dozens of bodies. In all, Unsan cost the 
8th Cavalry Regiment over half its manpower, 12 105mm 
howitzers, nine tanks, and some 125 trucks and 12 recoil- 
less rifles. After a flurry of other brief, but equally ferocious 
engagements, the Chinese Communists broke off all along 
the front on 7 November. The UN forces withdrew across 
the Chongchon river. 

General MacArthur, like his men, had now been abruptly 
alerted to the presence of a Chinese threat in Korea, He was 


not, however, awakened to its significance. MacArthur 
assumed now that the Chinese had done nothing more than 
make a token show of arms to boost the spirits of the North 
Koreans. 

But it is also true that continued curbs on UN recon- 
naissance north of the Yalu prevented MacArthur from 
making a proper appraisal of the situation. In any case, by 
the time he managed to get permission to bomb the Yalu 
bridges, the main body of Chinese had already crossed into 
Korea. MacArthur afterwards referred to the forbidden 
region, in furious terms, as the ‘Manchurian sanctuary’. 

In the event, he went ahead to plan a giant offensive for 
24 November in serious ignorance of Chinese strength, 
Controversy has raged ever since as to whether this 
ignorance was due to the ‘sanctuary’ policy of those who 
gave MacArthur his orders, to faulty UN intelligence work, 
or to serious errors of judgement and interpretation by 
MacArthur himself. The UN forces, their view of the situation 
as incomplete as that of their C-in-C, came to regard the 
November offensive as a last big push for certain victory, and 
a prelude to Christmas at home. . 

In the course of the offensive, MacArthur planned that 
the Eighth Army under Lieutenant General Walton Walker 
would advance on a wide front from the Chongchon river to 
conquer the north-west: the Eighth Army included four 
American and four South Korean divisions, the 27th British 


Troops of the 2nd Battalion, Princess Patricia's Canadian Light Infantry, built pontoon bridges in order to cross the 
Imjin river, Korea, on 12 September 1951 during the second United Nations advance into Communist territory. 
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Commonwealth Brigade and the Turkish Brigade. Mean- 
while, 75 miles to the east, the 10th Corps of three US 
divisions and two Korean divisions, together with British 
Marine Commandos and other forces would sweep through 
the north-east, swing left and join up with the Eighth Army. 
Events and expectations could hardly have diverged more 
sharply. 

On the night of 25-26 November, UN forces advancing 
west of the mountains were struck by a marauding mass of 
180,000 Chinese. The right flank of the Eighth Army took 
the main brunt of the attack as the Chinese charged wildly, 
banging drums and blowing bugles, flutes, whistles and 
pipes. Working their way nimbly in the darkness down feeder 
valleys between the mountain slopes, the Chinese would 
suddenly appear behind UN troops, slice them into isolated 
groups and then fight with fanatical fury to exterminate 
them. 

The Chinesè onslaught depended heavily on surprise, 
speed, darkness, mobility and terror tactics to gain the 
advantage of a better-equipped enemy—and it was supreme- 
ly successful. Three South Korean divisions on the right 
flank of the Eighth Army disintegrated at Tokchon, leaving 
the American 2nd Division to face a flood of ferocity in 
which more than 4,000 of its 5,000 men were killed and 
most of its artillery, signal and engineering equipment was 
lost. 


Winter carnage 

With the front now yawning open, the Chinese swarmed 
southwards, threatening to encircle the entire UN force as 
it withdrew towards the Chongchon river. On 28 November, 
the Eighth Army was being jostled southwards at an ever- 
increasing rate, its movements greatly complicated by the 
hordes of terrified refugees who accompanied them. By 5 
December, the North Korean capital of Pyongyang had to 
be evacuated, and by 13 December, the UN forces had 
reached the Imjin river, having retreated 120 miles in 10 
days. They now made preparations for holding their line at 
the 38th Parallel. 

Fortunately for them, Chinese impetus was flagging, 
because supplies were running low. The Chinese paused at 
Pyongyang and set about gathering a miscellany of trans- 
port vehicles in readiness for their next advance : anything, 
it seemed, would serve to carry them forward, from farm 
carts to wheelbarrows, oxen to packhorses, 

Meanwhile, in the north-east, UN experience was hardly 
less harrowing than in the north-west. The Chinese slammed 
a 12,000-man barrage at the marines of the 10th Corps, 
surging into the attack with suicidal mass charges. Night- 
time battles raged from village to village, reaching unparal- 
leled heights of carnage and havoc. The fearsome Korean 
winter, with temperatures of 18 degrees below zero, 
rendered the Americans’ carbines unusable, but their 
Browning machine-guns remained in action. 

The implacable cold also took grim toll of human lives. 
After 30 November, when Gen. MacArthur was ordered to 
withdraw the 10th Corps, several UN soldiers, lacking 
proper winter clothing, froze to death during the long, 
hazardous retreat towards the North Korean exit port of 
Hungnam. 

Hungnam was forged into a strong bridgehead, and 
refused to yield to repeated Chinese attacks. But its safety 
eluded more than half the men of the 7th Infantry Division 
who were trapped in the area of the Chosin Reservoir: of 
the 1,000 who managed to fight their way down to Hagaru, 


on the Reservoir's southern tip, on 2 December, 615 were 
unfit for further combat. 

At Hagaru, while bloody pitched battles were being fought 
mere yards away, American engineers working under flood- 
lights bulldozed an airstrip out of the iron-hard earth. The 
Dakotas that were later able to land on it airlifted 4,500 
injured men to Hungnam. 

During the next few days the retreat was pushed through, 
with marauding Chinese harrying the columns of men and 
vehicles at every possible opportunity. One column took 38 
hours to travel 11 miles. 

The evacuation by sea from Hungnam and from the port 
of Wonsan 50 miles down the east coast, was completed by 
24 December. Some 105,000 men and 98,000 refugees were 
shipped south to Pusan, together with 17,500 vehicles and 
350,000 tons of stores and other cargo. There was also an 
airlift of 3,600 troops, 200 vehicles and 1,300 tons of cargo. 


Joyless Christmas 

Christmas 1950 was so far from being the jubilant festival 
the UN troops expected that many became demoralized 
Particularly grim to contemplate was the fact that their 
superior armament had not sufficiently muted the depreda- 
tions of the Chinese. The Americans were overly reliant on 
the labour-saving aspects of modern warfare, and had been 
greatly depressed to find their sophisticated equipment a 
hindrance rather than a help. On badly-made and tortuous 
mountain roads, large, powerful tanks had become 
awkward, lumbering monsters. Heavy guns and aircraft lost 
some of their effectiveness against enemies who, like the 
Chinese, were adept at camouflage, and who were cunning 
enough to make sure they kept out of sight and out of range 
as much as possible 

The rugged terrain of north-east Korea, tailor-made for 
guerilla warfare, obviously favored the more lightly-armed 
Chinese, whose main strength lay in vast numbers of hardy, 
self-sufficient infantry. Their weakness—not yet fully 
apparent at this stage in the war—was their primitive supply 
methods, When supplies of food and ammunition ran down, 
as they tended to do after about five or six days, the Chinese 
had to pause and mark time until more arrived. In addition, 
Chinese fighting techniques, though unnerving, were too 
predictable. 

But in the dismal Christmas of 1950 it was not the weak- 
ness of the Chinese that was occupying the minds of UN 
troops, What was rising there was the daunting sceptre of 
the Chinese military superman, an indomitable fighter who 
could march and wage war indefinitely on nothing but a 
bandolier of rice and a daily handful of soya beans. 
Impervious to injury, fatigue, cold, unequal odds and even 
death, this superman appeared to many UN soldiers to be 
virtually invincible, Not surprisingly, morale plunged. 

Boosting it back up again was the task of Lieutenant 
General Matthew Ridgway, who replaced Lieutenant 
General Walker as commander of the Eighth Army after 
Walker was killed in a road accident on 23 December. 
Ridgway inherited wider responsibilities than his predeces- 
sor possessed. Previously, UN forces in Korea had been 
divided into two commands, both under the overlordship of 
General MacArthur, After the near-catastrophe of the 
November-December offensive, whose failure MacArthur 
refused directly to acknowledge, the commands were 
joined, and the 10th Corps became part of the Eighth Army. 
Supreme command of land, sea and air forces remained in 
MacArthur's hands. Ridgway, therefore, acquired responsi- 
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Y Communist communications and supply dumps in North A January 1951. An F86 Sabre jet of the 4th Fighter Escort 
Korea were devastated by aerial bombardment. Here, US Wing heads into a steep screaming dive over a Communist 
Fifth Air Force B26 light bombers pulverize a Communist troop and supply concentration in North Korea. Seconds 
marshalling yard at Masan-ni near Sinchon in North Korea later, machine-gun bullets from the Sabre blast an 

with Sin rockets and napalm, The attack wason13May 1951. ammunition dump hidden ina storehouse. 


bility for all, instead of part of, the ground operations in 
Korea. 

When he arrived in Korea on 26 December, Ridgway was 
appalled at the flagging spirits and sagging confidence that 
seemed to have permeated all ranks. For two days, he 
toured the front, trying to inject optimism and hope into men 
whom he knew perfectly well would soon have to face 
another Chinese offensive. Ridgway made frequent use of 
the snappy old Army slogan: ‘Find ‘em! Fix ‘em! Fight em! 
Finish ‘em l’, but his recipe for optimism had too little time to 
produce results before the Chinese attacked again, on 31 
December. 

On this last night of 1950, 400,000 Chinese, together 
with about 100,000 North Koreans, leapt into battle 
screaming ‘Kill G.I. l’, crossed the 38th Parallel and swarmed 
down upon the Eighth Army, Units of South Koreans broke 
and fled, flinging away rifles, pistols, artillery, mortars, 
machine-guns—anything that would hamper their frantic 
efforts to put as much distance as possible between them- 
selves and the Chinese. Ridgway himself came upon one 
fleeing column just north of Seoul on 1 January 1951. He 
leaped out of his jeep into the middle of the road and tried 
to flag down the oncoming South Korean trucks. Several 
$ swerved to avoid him and roared on. Ridgway gave orders 
for straggler posts to be set up farther down the road. 
Eventually, the South Koreans were retrieved and re-formed 

American units had also retreated in the face of the 
Chinese advance. The deeply dispirited mood in which they 
8 did so was not improved by the urgent need for Ridgway to 
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Top The F86A Sabre jet fought for air supremacy over North 
Korea with the Chinese Communist-built MiG15. Bottom 
It was the first Russian supersonic jet fighters to be used in 
warfare. At the end of the Korean conflict United Nations 
forces claimed 800 MiGs for the loss of only 58 Sabres. 


withdraw even farther to avoid being outflanked. The 
Eighth Army abandoned Seoul on 4 January and blew up 
the pontoon bridges over the nearby Han river. Inchon was 
evacuated the same day. The sight of the red flag of North 
Korea fluttering over the Capitol building in Seoul was just 
as mortifying to men of the Eighth Army as the realization 
that in four days, they had effected the longest retreat in 
American history, 275 miles. To compound the misery, 
13,000 men had been lost, together with large amounts of 
equipment, 

Despite all this, Ridgway managed to effect a stiffening 
of resistance south of Seoul which forced the Chinese to 
veer eastwards. Here, they concentrated their efforts on 
Wonju, where they broke through and seriously threatened 
units of the American 2nd Division. But this dramatic 
flourish of Chinese power was brief. Ridgway plugged the 
gap with his reserves and the danger was dissipated. By 15 
January, assisted by strong air cover, Ridgway had stabilized 
a line that spanned the Korean peninsula running north of 
Ansong, south of Wonju to a point just north of Samchok. 

At this juncture, the Chinese ran out of supplies and their 
army was brought to a halt. At the same time, an even more 
crucial disadvantage showed itself—the weakness of ever- 
lengthening lines of communication vulnerable to air attack 
by UN aircraft, which had command of the skies. 

The UN air force which, since 18 December, had included 
the powerful American F86 Sabre Jet fighter-interceptor, 
had done a great deal to protect the Eighth Army during its 
long withdrawal, by pounding the Chinese as they ad- 


vanced. Now, with Ridgway’s troops firmly entrenched on 
their defensive line, the Chinese, who were now moving in 
more open terrain, were once more being battered from the 
air. Their advance into South Korea had, in fact, reached its 
further limits. 

Ridgway was now planning a series of limited-objective 
attacks which would use the weapons of highly-mechan- 
ized warfare to better advantage than before, The long, slow- 
moving motorized columns which had proved so unsuitable 
to Korean geography were abandoned for what Ridgway 
himself called ‘good footwork combined with firepower’. 

The method, soon to acquire the popular name of ‘meat- 
grinder’ involved relentless plastering of enemy hill posi- 
tions, starting with long range artillery fire from a distance of 
about 10 miles. The barrage would move closer by means 
of light guns from shorter range, tank guns, and infantry in 
foxholes using rifles, machine-guns and mortars. Aircraft 
ranging back and forth over the scene would drop napalm 
and rockets, After a morning of this treatment, the infantry 
would approach up the hill slopes to see if there were any 
survivors, 

Preliminary reconnaissance probes in the third week of 
January revealed that the Chinese had been brought to a 
halt at Wonju in central Korea, and that in the west, towards 
Inchon, no considerable Chinese troop concentrations 
existed near United Nations Lines. Accordingly, the first of 
the limited-objective attacks, Operation Thunderbolt, began 
on 25 January, 

Thunderbolt’s main purpose was to cause maximum 
casualties, and to gain territory—in this case, the territory up 
to the Han river. An ancillary action, beginning on 2 
February, was Operation Punch, directed at Hill 440 north of 
Suwon. Here, the Chinese succumbed after eight days of 
the meatgrinder barrage ; over 4,200 of them were killed. By 
10 February, Thunderbolt had enabled UN forces to reach 
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the Han river, recapture Inchon and neutralize Seoul. 

Operation Roundup, which followed on 5 February, 
aimed at forwarding UN lines in central Korea. The struggle 
to accomplish this was particularly vicious, with the Chinese 
overwhelming three South Korean divisions north of Hoeng- 
song and piercing the UN lines. Around Chipyong-ni, 20 
miles west of Hoengsong, units of a French battalion and a 
regiment of the American 2nd Division were encircled for 
three days. Farther east, the right flank of the 10th Corps was 
exposed for a time when North Korean troops drove to 
within a few miles of Chechon. This Communist counter- 
offensive had persistence, but no real endurance. It faded 
out after only six days. 

Operation Killer began on 21 February, with the aim of 
capturing the road that stretched eastwards to the sea from, 
Wonju to Kangnung, and within nine days had completed 
the collapse of the Chinese front south of the Han river. So, 
by 1 March, after five weeks, the United Nations lines had 
been hitched up to a position 30 miles south of the 38th 
Parallel, stretching from Kimpo in the west to a point 10 
miles north of Kangnung in the east 

This steady plod forward had gained an unspectacular 50 
miles in the west, 12 miles in the center and 27 miles in the 
east. Nevertheless, in the course of it, the UN forces had 
achieved a superiority over the Chinese which they retained 
for the rest of the Korean War. In addition, it began to 


exorcise the daunting image of the Chinese fighting super- 
man. 

On 7 March, the United Nations rolled forward in eastern 
and central Korea on Operation Ripper, Employing the same 
military mixture as before, Ripper accomplished the recap- 
ture of Seoul on 14-15 March, and the establishment, by 
31 March, of a new line, nicknamed Line Idaho, whose 
central bulge, above Chunchon, was less than 10 miles 
from the 38th Parallel. 

April, which saw the controversial dismissal of Gen, 
MacArthur, also saw UN forces steamrollering northwards 
once more. Operation Rugged, beginning on 5 April, took 
them over the 38th Parallel to Line Kansas within nine days, 
and by 19 April, an offshoot, Line Utah, was being held by 
the American 1st and 9th Corps. On 21 April, UN forces had 
reached a line which began at Munsan-ni in the west and 
reached the east coast just above Taepo-ri. 

In this position, the United Nations posed a considerable 
threat to the so-called ‘Iron Triangle’, the fortified Chinese 
supply, troop concentration and communications area 
which was apexed by Pyongyang and had a base running 
between Chorwon in the west and Kumhwa in the east. This 
perilous proximity to the heart of the Chinese effort in 
Korea marked a sudden, violent upsurge of Chinese initiative. 

For almost six weeks, ever since the fall of Seoul on 14-15 
March, much of the heat had gone out of Chinese resistance. 


By February of 1953 United Nations forces had crossed the 38th Parallel into North Korea. Here, men of a 4.2in mortar 
crew of the 7th US Infantry pound away at Communist emplacements west of the town of Chorwon. 


They had appeared to prefer retreat to engagement, and late 
in April, it became clear that this retreat had been of the 
strategic variety. The Chinese had learned the value of 
strategic withdrawal from their enemies. Another technique 
copied by the Chinese was the preliminary softening-up by 
artillery bombardment. 

Intensive Chinese shelling of UN positions occupied four 
daylight hours on 22 April. Then, when the moon came up, 
the first of the 475,000 Communist troops massed in and 
around the ‘Iron Triangle’ embarked on Phase One of the 
Chinese Spring offensive. The United Nations were now 
faced with the most strenuous military effort mounted by 
the Chinese in the Korean War, an effort backed up by 
bellicose pronouncements from Peking and Pyongyang 
that the enemy would be annihilated and Seoul captured as 
a May Day present for Joseph Stalin, the then Russian 
leader. 

For several days, it looked as though these pugnacious 
boasts might well be justified. By daybreak on 23 April, the 
Chinese advance, pushed through with mortar and machine- 
guns, had taken their forward troops across the Imjin river 
and down along the road that led from Chorwon to Seoul. 
The UN line held, except at the center, where a South Korean 
division was partly destroyed. The gap was plugged by 
forces on either side, but the Chinese forced their way on 
and by the evening of 23 April, American troops were 
falling back. So were the South Koreans, who were being 
thrust down the road to Seoul. 


Chinese run out of steam 

The main obstacle to the Chinese advance at this point 
was the heroic resistance of the 29th British Independent 
Brigade. The epic stand by the Gloucesters at the Imjin river 
broke the Chinese impetus, for it crippled the Chinese 
advance for three days before it collapsed, and in this way 
provided invaluable cover for an orderly UN withdrawal. 

The withdrawal halted a few miles north of Seoul, on 25 
April. Here, UN forces were packed in a protective screen 
around the South Korean capital, with the outskirts of the 
town ringed with tanks, armored vehicles and artillery. The 
screen remained uncracked, even though the Chinese flung 
their full strength against it. Subsequent outflanking moves 
by the Chinese were frustrated. On 29 April, UN aircraft 
thwarted an attempt by 6,000 Chinese soldiers at a sneak 
approach on Seoul from the west by means of ferries across 
the Han Estuary. 

Next day, the Chinese momentum ran out: their offensive 
faltered and faded away. During the week it had lasted, the 
Chinese had gained 35 miles of territory for a loss of 80,000 
men. United Nations losses stood at 7,000. 

In the second phase of their Spring offensive, which 
began on 15 May, Chinese casualties reached an even more 
staggering figure of 120,000. By the time the offensive was 
stopped, on 20 May, Chinese returns for this sacrifice were 
the smashing of the South Korean 3rd Corps at Inje, and 
some minimal territorial gains. All these gains were rapidly 
lost, though, as the United Nations counter-attacked and 
resumed their advance. 

By 30 May, UN troops were back at Line Kansas, 
straddling the 38th Parallel. Some South Korean units, 
advancing up the east coast with supporting naval gunfire, 
reached even farther—to Kansong, 35 miles north of the 
Parallel. 

A United Nations triumph might have appeared to be 
imminent at last, but during June, Chinese resistance in 


defense of the ‘Iron Triangle’ stiffened considerably. And 
though UN forces captured Chorwon and Kumhwa on 12 
June, thereby neutralizing the Triangle, the pace was 
beginning to slow. 

Then, on 23 June, Jacob Malik, Russian representative at 
the United Nations, proposed that cease-fire talks should 
take place. Negotiations began at Kaesong, on the 38th 
Parallel, on 10 July, and were greatly protracted by the 
obtuse wranglings of the Communist delegates. Because of 
this, the Korean War did not formally end until 27 July, 1953. 

While the two-year word war was being waged, the 
dominant feature of the fighting became short-lived, violent 
clashes, Ironically, Communist strength in Korea was 
greatly increased during this period, and the Communist 
armies evolved into a much more modern, much better- 
equipped body. By the end of 1952, there were more than 
800,000 Communist combat troops in Korea, and these had 
acquired the most up-to-date Russian artillery weapons, 
including anti-aircraft guns. But United Nations dominance 
of the air prevented the Communists from using these to 
their full potential. Instead, they were obliged to fight a war 
of subsistence, with almost its sole purpose the preserving 
of the food supply flow to their enormous army. 

Ever since late 1950, when the first Russian MiG15 jet 
fighters had entered the struggle, the Communists had made 
strenuous attempts to wrest command of the air from the 
more competent, more experienced UN pilots. The futility of 
this showed clearly in the ratio of losses, For a loss of 114 
planes, UN aircraft destroyed or damaged 2,135 Communist 
machines, including 838 MiG15s : not certain, but probable, 
was the destruction of an additional 177 Communist air- 
craft. During the final stages of the war, 13 MiG15s were 
being shot out of the sky for every F86 American jet. 

Comparative casualty figures were similarly dispropor- 
tionate. Chinese and North Korean war casualties totalled 
some 2,000,000 killed and injured, to about 383,000 for the 
United Nations. Prisoners amounted to 171,000 Com- 
munists and nearly 93,000 United Nations personnel. 

The Korean War did not settle any territorial arguments, 
for the end of the hostilities found the border between the 
Communist North and the non-Communist South virtually 
unchanged. What it did do, however, was to teach both 
East and West some sobering lessons. 

Both sides now had a more accurate, more realistic gauge 
of the other's determination to defend its interests and 
beliefs. Communist China in particular emerged as a new, 
more resolute entity, not to be regarded lightly, or viewed 
in the old contemptuous ‘colonial’ context. 

The Chinese, for their part, were made to realize that war 
against a well-equipped and determined modern army 
could not be won by wave upon suicidal wave of disposable 
human beings. Nor could weight of numbers alone com- 
pensate for primitive logistics, inadequate communications, 
fragile and intermittent supply systems and poor troop 
training, Already, in the latter stages of the War, the Chinese 
were emulating the more sophisticated United Nations 
techniques, and their military machine was in a far more 
advanced state in 1953 than it had been in 1950. 

The Korean War, in fact, created the embryo and the 
inspiration for the powerful, tightly-organized armed forces 
which the People’s Republic of China possesses today. It 
did so by showing in most devastating fashion what such 
modern forces can achieve, and what armies of a lesser 
standard have to lose. 

Brenda Ralph Lewis 
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The era of rocket warfare began when the first V2 hit London 
in 1944. But Germany’s science-fiction threat was too late 


On a fine early autumn evening the people of London were 
going home after the day's work, There was an air of 
optimism in the British capital on 8 September 1944, for the 
Allied armies were rolling inexorably eastwards towards the 
borders of Hitler's beleaguered Reich and everywhere the 
talk was of an end to the war before Christmas. Yet even as 
the crowds dispersed from their offices and factories, death 
was arcing towards them from 50 miles above the Earth— 
death in the sleek shape of a 46ft rocket weighing 13 téns, 
travelling at over 3,000mph and bringing a ton of high 
explosive. 

At 1843 this thunderbolt hurtled to the ground in the 
western suburb of Chiswick, unseen and unheard until the 
moment of impact. The immense energy of the huge projec- 
tile, plummeting from the stratosphere at four times the 
speed of sound, combined with the warhead to blast a 
30ft-wide crater in the concrete road. Three people died, 
17 were seriously injured, six houses were totally destroyed 
and many others severely damaged. And for the first time 


the people of south-east England heard the characteristic 
double-concussion caused by the supersonic shock wave 
from the falling rocket. A new era in the history of warfare 
had opened, dominated by an invention that was to revolu- 
tionize military strategy—the long range ballistic missile. 

Germany had always been in the forefront of modern 
rocket technology. As early as 1928 an Opel rocket car had 
been tested on the Avus race track in Berlin, and in 1929 a 
precociously brilliant 17-year-old Prussian student aristo- 
crat named Wernher von Braun wrote a first theory of long- 
distance rockets. But the story of Germany's war-time 
missiles begins on 1 October 1932, when Wernher von 
Braun was appointed to the German Army Ordnance 
Department's ballistics section under Captain Walther R. 
Dornberger, an artillery specialist. 

One of the rocket motor’s great virtues is that it requires 
no air to support the burning of fuel in the combustion 
chamber. Rockets can therefore operate in a vacuum. But 
the first problem is to find a way of controlling the immense 


A A familiar sight in 1974, but in 1944 this sequence of a rocket at blast-off, then accelerating up to leave a twisting 
condensation trail, was something right out of the world of science fiction. 

< Rocket sites in Occupied Europe and targets. It was essential for the Allies to push the German front back as far and 
as fast as possible. But the Germans had designed the V2 for mobile launching and it was not until 2 May that the rocket 
men surrendered to the Americans at Garmisch-Partenkirchen, near Oberammergau. 

V The reasons for the mysterious ‘explosions’ were kept from the public for two months after the V2s began to fall. Then, in 
November 1944 the newspapers printed ‘secrets of the big bangs’. But in many cases the details were mere ‘guestimates’. 
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power that a rocket is capable of generating. With solid fuel 
rockets this is extremely difficult; von Braun favored a 
liquid-fuelled engine using 75 per cent alcohol combined 
with liquid oxygen 

Dornberger's rocket section established itself at the Army's 
Kummersdorf West proving ground south of Berlin, and its 
first design, Aggregat 7, was produced in 1933, Measuring 
only 4,5ft and powered by a motor of 600lb thrust, it was 
nose-heavy and never flew. A second design, the A2, was 
evolved the following year and two models were success- 
fully fired in December 1934, reaching a maximum altitude 
of 8,000ft from the Frisian island of Borkum, off the North 
Sea coast. 

Tests of new motors developing up to 3,300Ib thrust 
continued at Kummersdorf during 1935 but already von 
Braun, with Dornberger's active support, was seeking a 
suitable site for the establishment of a full-scale rocket 
research center. During Christmas 1935 he visited a remote 
little fishing village called Peenemunde on the Baltic coast 
and realized that it was the ideal place, Situated on the 
northerly part of the island of Usedom, Peenemunde could 
be sealed off very easily to maintain military security. To the 
east-north-east lay 250 miles of sea along the Pomeranian 
coast—a magnificent firing range. The off-shore island 
of Ruden and the steep little islet of Greifswalder Oie, six 
miles farther out, provided sites for telemetering stations and 
additional launching pads. 

Von Braun's next project, the A3, was a 24ft rocket, with 
a motor of 1.5 tons thrust. In May 1937 most of the Kum- 


After breaking his arm during an escape attempt from 
Peenemunde Wernher von Braun presents a grim face to the 
camera. With him are (left) Major General Walther R. 
Dornberger, commandant of the Peenemunde establishment 
and (hatless) Lt. Col. Herbert Axter, senior scientist. 


mersdorf staff moved to Peenemunde, where von Braun 
became Technical Director, but before the first test stands 
became available four examples of the A3 were ready for 
firing. Greifswalder Oie was therefore turned into a proving 
ground and in December the launchings began. The A3 was 
purely a research vehicle for vertical ascents, a parachute 
being incorporated to return the spent missile to Earth. Tests 
had already shown that A3 was lacking in stability and all 
four firings were failures. This was a serious setback. 
Development of an ambitious new project was already 
under way—the A4, destined to achieve both fame and 
notoriety as the history-making V2. 

Work had begun in 1936 on a 56,000/b-thrust motor to 
power a missile over 40ft long with a one-ton warhead and 
an estimated range of over 150 miles. The disasters to A3 
made the prospect of attempting to build such a monster 
impracticable. An interim rocket, the A5, was produced as 
a test vehicle for the A4. These experimental missiles 
retained the well-tried A3 motor but were shorter than the 
earlier design due to differently shaped stabilizers, and they 
also embodied an entirely new steering arrangement, In the 
summer of 1938 four A5s were successfully fired from 
Greifswalder Oie. But the new guidance system was still 
not ready and had to be omitted. 


£25 million for secret research 

When World War II broke out, there was little immediate 
change in the tempo of work at Peenemunde, by this time a 
vast £25-million research complex where development on 
a number of other secret weapons was taking place. These 
included schemes for rocket-propelled aircraft ; anti-aircraft 
rocket missiles; and a jet-engined, pilotless flying bomb 
(later to become the V1). At the extreme northern tip of 
Usedom island were test stands, among them the famous 
Test Stand Vil—a huge concrete oval equipped with rail- 
mounted mobile launching installations from which the first 
experimental giant A4 rockets were fired. 

The layout of the big rocket was now complete, The war- 
head was sited behind a pointed nose-cone, followed by a 
compartment containing the guidance system. The mid- 
section of the 46ft-long missile was occupied by the fuel 
tanks, the front one containing 7,500Ib of 75 per cent ethyl- 
alcohol in water, while that at the rear accommodated 
11,000Ib of liquid oxygen. These two fuel constituents were 
fed into the combustion chamber through 18 burner cups 
by a turbo-pump. The exhaust nozzle incorporated four 
control vanes made of graphite to withstand the 1,000°C 
temperatures that were generated, and four broad stabilizing 
fins formed the tail. 

Now there were stirrings of interest amongst Hitler's inner 
circle of henchmen, In September 1940 the Luftwaffe 
finally conceded defeat in the Battle of Britain and Hitler 
began to cast about for new means of dealing with the 
defiant island. His attention was drawn to Peenemunde with 
its secret weapons projects. In the spring of 1941 rocket 
development was accorded top priority in Germany, but 
Hitler's enthusiasm was soon diverted to the war with 
Russia and Dornberger found himself short of money. 

A first test launching was planned for February 1942 with 
mass production to follow two months later, and the first A4 
stood on Test Stand VII at Peenemunde on 25 February 
1942. Preparations for the launch lasted three weeks, but 
during a combustion chamber test on 18 March the rocket 
exploded. Finally, on 13 June, another A4 stood ready—the 
first giant long-range rocket ever to be fired 


By 1150 the technicians had left the launch pad, From the 
control blockhouse anxious eyes gazed out at the huge 
checkerboard-painted missile pointing upwards into the 
overcast summer sky. All down the 200-mile range along 
the Baltic coast telemetering stations were ready to track 
man’s first step on the threshold of space. 

Thin clouds of vapour drifted away from the ventilation 
line at the tail as the voice of the controller calmly called the 
countdown. Five seconds to go—'vier, drei, zwei, ein, los | 
Smoke billowed as the motor fired, clearing to reveal a 
darting red-gold exhaust flame. After three seconds the 
auxiliary fuels were fed to the turbine which drove the main 
fuel pumps. Now liquid oxygen and alcohol were being 
forced into the combustion chamber at the rate of 30 
gallons a second. A brighter, fiercer exhaust flame glowed 
through fresh clouds of obscuring smoke, and slowly the 
12-ton missile rose from Test Stand VII. 


Pulsating column of orange flame 

For a moment all seemed well as the test vehicle 
climbed on a pulsating column of orange flame. But gradu- 
ally the rocket began to rotate about its long axis until it was 
spinning through a complete revolution every two seconds. 
The black-and-white checkerboard finish had been applied 
to indicate this instability, should it occur. And now the 
disappointed watchers realized with sinking hearts that the 
shot was a failure. As the automatic guidance system tried 
to steer the rocket onto an inclined climbing course, the 
spin caused it to veer erratically until it vanished into cloud. 

Radio signals from the missile indicated that it was still 
climbing, but at 15,000ft the radio transmissions ceased and 
54 seconds after lift-off the motor cut prematurely. A 
piercing whine was heard 30 seconds later, rising in 
crescendo as the rocket emerged from the cloud base in a 
horizontal position and fell into the sea less than a mile from 
the launching pad. 

The next test was on 16 August. Again a failure, but at 
least an improvement on the previous attempt, for although 
the power supply to the transmitter and speed indicator 
ceased to function after four seconds, the rocket reached 
38,465ft and twice the speed of sound before the motor cut. 
Fourteen seconds too early, test vehicle 3 exploded. This 
shot produced, for the first time, the vertical condensation 
trail blown into zigzags by varying wind velocities later to 
become so familiar. The cause of the explosion was the 
sudden loss of acceleration when the motor shut off prema- 
turely. This wrenched loose the still partly-filled fuel tanks, 
spilling their contents. 

But progress was being made. At 0400 on 3 October, test 
vehicle 4 stood ready for launch. The lift-off was perfect, 
and as the missile eased into its sloping flight path through 
clear afternoon skies the technicians anxiously reading the 
tracking instruments began to realize that the long, arduous 
years of research were at last to be crowned with success, 
At 29,500ft the rocket was still on course, speed over 
3,000mph. Five minutes after launch it plunged into the 
Baltic only 4,000 yards from its predicted target after a 
flight of 118 miles. Von Braun's only recorded comment 
was that the rocket had landed on the wrong planet! 

Hitler, while not entirely convinced of the A4’s value, now 
unrealistically demanded 5,000 missiles for an initial massed 
attack, Albert Speer, the brilliant young German Minister 
of Armaments, knew all about the Peenemunde projects and 
was one of the Fuehrer's most trusted lieutenants. Largely 
due to Speer’s influence, Hitler signed a decree for mass 


production of the A4 on 22 December 1942; 6,000 missiles 
being scheduled for delivery from Peenemunde and the 
Zeppelin works at Friedrichshafen. Launching sites in the 
form of gigantic concrete bunkers along the coast of 
northern France were planned, and construction of the first 
first of these, near Watten in the Pas de Calais, was begun 
early in 1943. 

But by now Allied Intelligence had begun to get wind of 
the secret weapons which the Germans were developing 
The RAF had already flown several photographic recon- 
naissance missions over Peenemunde, and on two occa- 
sions (22 April and 14 May 1943) these had coincided with 
the launch of A4 rockets. The photographs obtained showed 
these missiles poised on launching pads and also lying on 
railway trucks, but the rockets were not recognized for what 
they were. In June 1943 regular fortnightly photo-recon- 
naissance missions were ordered, and inevitably the 
presence of rocket projectiles was detected. RAF Bomber 
Command was ordered to destroy Peenemunde, and on the 
night of 17-18 August nearly 500 four-engined bombers 
dropped over 1,800 tons of bombs on the secret weapon 
establishment. 

Destruction was extensive, but the Germans had already 
made plans to decentralize the A4 project. Vital blueprints 
had been duplicated and dispersed, and the production of 
minor components was well under way in hundreds of small 
firms throughout Germany, none of whom knew that they 
were making parts for a long-range rocket. A new firing 
range was prepared at Blizna, in Southern Poland, and final 


When static launch sites were knocked out, the Germans + 
developed highly mobile arrangements for delivering the V2 
into space. With a flimsy servicing platform against it, 

this V2 is almost ready to be launched. Probable target in 
January 1945 was Antwerp, hit by over 1,200 V2 rockets. 
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assembly of the A4 was to take place in a gigantic under- 
ground factory near Nordhausen, in the Harz mountains of 
central Germany, 

The huge concrete firing bunker at Watten was also 
attracting the attention of the Allied air forces, and on 27 
August a low-altitude strike by 185 B17 Flying Fortresses 
effectively destroyed it. The Germans began to build a new 
bunker nearby at Wizernes, but this time they proposed to 
erect a bomb-proof concrete roof first and then excavate 
out of the cliff face beneath it the workshops, stores and 
barracks of the launching complex. In addition the A4 was 
to be launched from the Me///erwagen—a mobile firing table 
which resembled a giant lemon squeezer. This platform was 
an integral part of the rocket's towing trailer, the supporting 
cradle being designed to swivel the projectile upwards into 
its firing position. Far from needing elaborate launch facili- 
ties, one of the A4’s advantages was its mobility. 

A production contract for 12,000 rockets was signed on 
19 October 1943, but in November a new problem emerged 
from test firings at Blizna: in many cases the missiles were 
exploding as they re-entered the atmosphere. In addition the 
prototype A4 design required some 65,000 modifications 
before it was ready for mass production, and even then 
manufacture of the rocket at Nordhausen was complicated 
by innumerable alterations being passed through to the 
slave-worker production line as a result of further experi- 
mental work. Obviously the A4 had been ordered into 
production before its development was complete. 

While the scientists still struggled with the unsolved 
problems of the erratic mew weapon, production was 
gathering momentum; 50 missiles were completed in 
January 1944, 86 in February, 170 in March, 253 in April 


and 437 in May. By the spring, two army units were con- 
sidered to be fully trained in A4 operation and the instruction 
of a third detachment had begun, but a series of setbacks 
severely affected the A4 programme in the mid-summer of 
1944 and made it impossible to commence rocket operations 
at the end of July as planned. 

On 13 June an experimental A4, fired from Peenemunde 
to test radio-control gear for an anti-aircraft rocket, veered 
off course and landed 200 miles away in neutral Sweden. A 
considerable amount of the rocket was salvageable and the 
Swedish authorities quickly cordoned off the site, recovering 
all the available wreckage. News of this disastrous misfire 
inevitably leaked out. By mid-July the remains of the errant 
A4 were in London while the Swedes reputedly received 
two squadrons of tanks in exchange. The Allies now knew 
beyond any shadow of doubt that the German rocket threat 
was genuine 

In the meantime the Wizernes bunker had been rendered 
unusable by the RAF's six-ton bombs, Although the con- 
crete structure remained intact, the surrounding area had 
been so churned up that there was no longer access to the 
site and the foundations were weakened. Peenemunde was 
also the target of Allied air attacks in July and August, and 
another major blow to the rocket programme was the 
evacuation of Blizna on 25 July in the face of the Red 
Army's advance, A new firing range was set up farther west 
at Tuchel, and here, at last, the air burst problem was solved. 
It had been caused by vibration and heat on re-entry into 
the atmosphere fracturing the fuel tanks. The solution was 
to rivet steel reinforcing sleeves around the fuel tank section 
of the rocket, which marginally reduced the payload but cut 
the failure rate for A4 launchings to about 10 per cent. 


/n June 1944, Peenemunde was the main rocket experimental station. (Left) (A) Rooftop flak positions, (B) V2s, (C) A 
further V2 and transporter. (Right) After heavy blanket bombing by the RAF. Extensive bomb craters make the site useless. 


Keystone 


A The effects of ordinary bombing compared with the V1 and 
V2. (1) Ordinary HE bomb leaves medium crater. (2) The V7 
“Flying Bomb’ hit an at angle and left a shallow crater. 

(3) The V2 hit vertically and the resulting crater was deep. 

Y Trajectory of the V2. A near-vertical launch took the 

rocket ona curving course to 70 miles high. 
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At the beginning of September all was at last ready for 
the opening of the rocket offensive and the A4 became 
known as the V2, or Vergeltungswaffe-zwei (‘vengeance 
weapon 2'). Two batteries moved into position for firing 
near The Hague in Holland, and two others arrived at 
Euskirchen, 15 miles south-west of Bonn. On the morning of 
6 September the Euskirchen detachment prepared to fire two 
V2s at Paris. The first lifted off at 1030: the engine failed 
almost immediately and the rocket fell back onto the firing 
table, where it tottered but remained upright. At 1140 a 
second attempt was made with another rocket, but with the 
same result. 

These failures were due to faulty accelerometers prema- 
turely cutting off the fuel. At 0728 on 8 September the 
Euskirchen batteries successfully launched a V2 at Paris, 
and on the evening of the same day London suffered its 
first rocket when a missile fired from The Hague struck 
Chiswick, followed 16 seconds later by a second V2 that 
landed harmlessly near Epping, in Essex, 

The Allied advance forced the Euskirchen detachments to 
withdraw to Walcheren Island, where they joined the 
batteries at The Hague in the attack on Britain, A total of 25 
missiles had reached England by 18 September when the 
rocket troops pulled out of Holland in the face of a threaten- 
ing Allied offensive, but on 25 September a rocket attack 
was opened on a number of Continental targets, notably 
Antwerp, Brussels, Liege and Lille. Launchings against 
Britain also restarted that day when rockets fired from 
Staveren, in Friesland, began to reach Norwich and other 
targets in East Anglia. 

By early October the western front seemed to have 
stabilized and missiles were again being directed against 
London from The Hague. On 12 October Hitler ordered that 
the V2 was to be used exclusively against London and 
Antwerp, but the rate of fire remained low and some of the 
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When the threat of the V2 was finally extinguished, great interest was shown by the Americans in the assembly lines of 
the rocket. Here at Kleinbodingen, Germany, a partly completed rocket shows the unfinished venturi system at the base. 


20 Alcohol distribution pipe 
GERMAN A4 ROCKET (V2) 21 Combustion chamber 
22 Chain drive to external 
control vanes 
23 Venturi nozzle 


At Nordhausen, Germany, an underground assembly plant reveals a further V2 production line The complex plumbing 
was necessary to deliver a mixture of liquid oxygen and alcohol at 30 gallons a second to the combustion chamber. 


Peter Sarson Tony Bryan 


German plans for rocket attacks against cities were not 
confined to Europe. In 1940, the A9/10 was on the drawing- 
board. This monster had a first-stage power-unit producing 
400,000/b of thrust, with the second stage giving 67,200/b. 
Targets were New York, Washington and Pittsburg. 


credit for checking it went to the fighter-bombers of the 2nd 
Allied Tactical Air Force, who destroyed at least two train 
loads of rockets on their way to the launching site. Nonethe- 
less by 20 November some 210 V2s had reached England, 
96 of which landed in London (the aiming point was 
located about 1,000 yards east of Waterloo station). 

On 16 December Hitler unleashed the desperate Ardennes 
winter offensive, the objective being to reach Antwerp. In 
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The A4 (V2) rocket motor. The final V2 motor was the 
forerunner of the means whereby Man was, 25 years 
later, able to walk on the Moon. 
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support of this final fling by the German Army, a rain of V2s 
was directed at the Belgian port, which by the end of the 
year had been the target for no fewer than 924 rockets, with 
26 missiles falling on both 23 December and 26 December. 

In the new year the attack on London was resumed in 
earnest. Production at Nordhausen reached a record 690 
during January and 60 V2s hit Britain in the first week of 
that month, but time was running out for Hitler. By the end 
of March a renewed Allied offensive finally drove the 
Germans out of Holland to place Britain beyond the range 
of the V2, the last rocket of the war falling in Orpington, 
Kent, on 27 March. 

A total of 1,054 rockets, out of 4,000 launched, reached 
England, 517 of which hit London, while 43 landed on 
Norwich and one on Ipswich, the cost in civilian lives being 
just over 2,700 killed and 6,250 injured. Antwerp received 
1,265 V2s; Liege 27; Lille 25; Paris, Tourcoing and 
Maastricht 19 each; Hasselt 13; Tournai nine; Arras six; 
Cambrai four; Mons three; and Diest two. 

As a military factor in World War II the A4 was not of 
great significance : the 2,150lb warhead was too small, the 
cost (some £12,000 per missile) too great, and the degree 
of accuracy attainable too low. Though on average each A4 
caused twice as many casualties as a V1, the ‘Doodlebug’ 
had the more terrifying psychological effect. Furthermore 
the A4 occupied a large number of scientists and technicians 
who might have been better employed on projects such as 
anti-aircraft rockets. It exerted such a drain on diminishing 
German industrial resources that the production of vitally- 
needed fighter aircraft was almost certainly reduced, while 
both the submarine programme and radar development were 


adversely affected. About 200,000 people were eventually 
employed on the A4. Total number produced was just under 
6,000. 

Peenmunde itself had been evacuated by the Germans 
late in February 1945 and the scientific staff were all taken 
south to Bleicherode, near Nordhausen. As Nazi Germany's 
disintegration gathered pace under the last Allied onslaught, 
the SS moved the rocket men to Oberammergau in the 
Bavarian Alps. But Dornberger, von Braun, and 400 other 
scientists, evading their escorts, finally surrendered to the 
Americans at nearby Garmisch-Partenkirchen on 2 May. 

Only now did the Allies discover just how advanced 
German rocketry was. Under development at Peenmunde 
was a winged version of the A4, known initially as the A9 
and later as the A4-B. The addition of aerodynamic wings 
(among the first to be designed for supersonic flight) was 
intended to enable the rocket to obtain lift from the upper 
layers of the atmosphere, thus extending its range to 270 
miles and bringing Glasgow within striking distance. Work 
on the project had to be suspended between October 1942 
and June 1944, but in late 1944 the idea was revived, On 
27 December an unsuccessful attempt was made to launch 
a winged A4, but another firing on 24 January was more 
satisfactory and reached an altitude of 48 miles. But a wing 
broke off on re-entry and no further progress was made. 

Ascheme was also devised for V2s to be housed separate- 
ly in three submersible containers that could be towed under 
water by the latest Type XXI U-boats into position off the 


These V2s loaded on wagons were en route to launching sites when the RAF spotted them. Now no more thana load of 
scrap metal, this represents a fortune in German military expenditure—every ro cket cost the equivalent of £12,000. 


British or American coasts, Ballast tanks in the containers 
would then be flooded or blown, to bring the missile to an 
upright firing position with the lip of the container above 
the surface. Preliminary research on this project was already 
under way at Peenemunde early in 1945. 

The most fantastic of all the German rocket projects was 
undoubtedly the two-stage A9/10, designed to reach 
America from Portugal or western France. As early as July 
this 80ft monster was under consideration. It was planned 
to build a first stage powered by a revolutionary six-burner 
engine delivering 400,000Ib thrust (an unheard-of figure at 
that time), while the second stage would have been a 
winged A4-B boosted to deliver a thrust of 67,200Ib. With 
a take-off weight of 85 tons, the A9/10 was expected to 
reach an altitude of 210 miles, instead of the A4’s 50-60 
miles, and a speed of 6,600mph. Trajectories were plotted 
for strikes on New York, Washington and Pittsburg, but a 
rocket of this size would have been an extravagantly 
expensive way to deliver a 1-ton warhead and not sur- 
prisingly the project came to nothing. 

The capitulation of Germany in 1945 was not the end of 
the A4 story. Von Braun and many of his team, together with 
a vast amount of equipment, were taken to America, Further 
testing and refinement of the A4 design was undertaken at 
the White Sands proving grounds in New Mexico. The 
famous Apollo moon rockets are descendants of the original 
wartime A4. 

Rodney Steel 
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Malta 1941. A soldier's own exciting story of Mediterranean 


convoy duty and the vicious Axis bombing of the island 


Malta in 1941 and 1942. The seas between the island and 
other Allied-held land were dangerous places to be. Her 
strategic position across the Axis supply route made her a 
prime target and her isolation meant that the island, never 
self-sufficient in pre-war days, was difficult to sustain. The 
only way Malta could be supplied and reinforced was by 
Royal Navy convoy, ploughing through seas hunted by the 
Axis navies and dominated by their air forces. 

In the spring of 1941, Malta's position worsened. Axis 
landings in North Africa gave them further large areas of 
Mediterranean coastline. Since January and the fearful 
battering that the Royal Navy carrier ///ustrious had taken 
at the hands of the Luftwaffe's Fliegerkorps X, the central 
Mediterranean had been sealed off to anything larger than 
cruisers. Supplies of food and fuel in Malta were dan- 
gerously depleted and rations, which were already inferior 
to those issued in England, had to be cut. Another convoy 
was needed and Operation Substance, Convoy RFZHO-Z, 
was planned and organized 

Stan Thomas, enlisted in March 1941 and trained as a 
gun layer, was aboard the Me/bourne Star, one of the six 
merchantmen in the 33-ship convoy. He kept a diary of 
those dramatic days, a document that captures the atmos- 
phere of cameraderie, humour and tragedy of active service 
in a vital war theater. The first extract describes embarkation 
and the voyage to Malta 


Saturday 27 June 1941, We arrive Paddington 1430. 
RTO: ‘Get on tube to King’s Cross, and then 


steam-train to Woolwich’. , .. Arrive Shrapnel Barracks 
1630. . . . Wrong place. ‘You want the Depot’. 
Arrive Depot 1700. ... 1930—out looking for scoff. 


Tuesday 30 June. 1030 Documentation. 1400 Issue of 
Tropical Kit; KD shorts, turned back at the knee, 

and buttoned around the thigh ; two pairs of ‘stockings’ with 
no feet at all—all very puzzling. Someone says we 

must be off to the Sahara, he's heard that the Foreign Legion 
keep their feet cool by not wearing socks. These 

things must be some sort of a compromise ; socks—na socks. 
Visions of forced marches, with our suffering 

ankles between boot and these stocking-tops 


Thursday 2 July. Rumours that we are bound for the 
Yukon—hence our sun helmets, 1100 Pay parade ; 
we each collect twelve bob... 


Friday 3 July. Paraded at 0930, Moving to Nottingham 
Depot band march us down to the station, ... 

We collect sandwiches and cake (stale, of course) en route. 
There always seems to be plenty of cake en route 

to anywhere—they must have a quarry somewhere. 1430 
arrive Nottingham . .. . billet-—a disused skating 

rink in Mansfield Road ....No beds—kip on floor. 


Monday 6 July, Our kit bags are all stencilled : RFZHO-Z. 


Wednesday 8 July. Lumpy porridge, etc. ; after dinner, 
thoughts of desertion .... 


Thursday 9 July. 0930 Full kitinspection. Inspection 
almost ruined by Whittaker’s mug (drinking) 

facing wrong direction. 1030 MO's fatherly chat concerning 
the harpies in wait for us at the ‘otherend’.... 

Midday ; variety in the menu—sand in the mash ! 


Friday 10 July. The glad day of departure—for Glasgow .. . 
Main body departs in afternoon ; remainder of us 

to parade at 0930, with full kit. . . . We move off ; shouts of 
‘Good luck, boys !’ from the residents, The RTO 

assures us that we'll enjoy the journey ahead of us: says, 
‘Wish | was going overseas,’ 


Saturday 11 July. We arrive at Glasgow, and are ushered 
into a coach ; coach makes a bee-line for 

Greenock, and stops within inches of a rusty-looking 
merchantman....We are relieved of all lighters, 

matches, etc., and are led on board. ... 1830 An ominous 
throbbing of engines—we are away.... 


Sunday 12 July. 0700. No sight of land. . . . 0830 Detailed 
to duties—Wickins and Townsend to the bakery ; 

the remainder of us to the 3in AA gun, and Gin Naval gun, 
both on the poop. 1500 Ammo. fatigues... 

2300 Sitting around on well-deck ; someone is playing a 
mouth organ; we join in quietly ; ‘Blue birds 

over...', ‘Wish me Luck...’ We suddenly feel far away from 
home. Cigarettes glowing, like lost Will-o'-the-wisps. 


Monday 13 July. 0830 Nobody admits to being sea-sick— 
but there is a general disinclination for breakfast... . 


Tuesday 14 July. Hammocks are the inventions of the 
Devil.... Feeling decidedly queasy .... 1000 

| wander out onto the fore well-deck, where there is a Red 
Cross launch lashed to the deck, crosswise. Sit 

down; get up; lie on a coil of rope—this smells of tar. 
Wonder if it’s possible to jump up as the damned 

deck is going down, to meet it on its way back up! . . .0200 
Lay hammock flat on deck—feeling dreadful. 


Wednesday 15 July. Aroused at 0400—a drizzly morning 
to be ‘look-out’ on the flying bridge. Feeling a 

little better ; the swell seems to have expended itself ..,. No 
breakfast; but /‘// have a good dinner to make up 

for it. Dinner: small piece of dry bread... 


Saturday 18 July. Been at sea a week ; and no sight of land. 
But for all we know, we could have sailed around 

to Skegness ! But the ‘old salts’ can tell, from the sea—its 
colour, condition, etc., and we are assured that 

we are not far from the Azores. 


Sunday 19 July. 1600 Speed reduced perceptibly. Great 
speculation as to our destination—we must be 

about there, This morning we changed into KD. Where are 
we? The sea very calm and clear, with a gentle 

swell, At about 1900 a ‘four-sticker’ appears on the scene— 
how romantic—we all expect to see the ‘Jolly Roger’ 


va 
being run up! Rumours (rumours |—A/ways rumours !) now, 


that Gibraltar is just below the horizon. 

‘Clickety-click, sixty-six.’—they're playing housey-housey 
on the fore-well-deck. 2200—a sudden churning 

at the stern—we’re away again. Within an hour, lights 
appear on the horizon ; by midnight we are abreast of them. 


Monday 20 July. We are told that they are the lights of 
Tangier—so it seems we are about to enter the 

Straits of Gib. The wait, just below the horizon, now 
becomes clear—dash through the straits under 

cover of darkness. Good strategy ; but as we later steam 
through, a little nondescript motor-launch 

chug-chugs by, brazenly showing its navigation lights. | 
have the feeling that this launch has knocked 

our strategy into a cocked hat | | stay on deck until 0300, 
fascinated by the lights of North Africa—after 

nearly two years of UK blackout, 0700 Brilliant sunshine and 
an azure sea—never seen water so blue.,.. 1400 

Land receding now. We are obviously not bound for Gib, 
Rumours—rumours, Malta now ! 


Tuesday 21 July. Well into the Med. now. We have boat 
drill in the morning—each squad being assigned to 

a specific raft—or anything that will float. Our instructions 
are to throw overboard a ladder, and to hang on 

to that | | look down at the water—exquisite ; but that ladder 
—I can't swim a stroke ! 1830 ammunition fatigues ; 

we hoist HE and AP shells up to our 6in gun (1914 vintage). 
Pilchards for supper... . 


< 10 January 1941. Bombs aimed at HMS Illustrious 
silhouette the huge floating crane alongside the carrier. 

V British Army AA cover was essential for the protection of 
Grand Harbour, and the Maltese capital Valletta, from 

aerial bombardment by the enemy. A Bofors AA team guards 
Grand Harbour entrance as a J-class destroyer steams in. It is 
probably Jaguar, sunk by U652 off Sollum on 25 February 
1942. 

VV Despite AA protection, Malta—especially Valletta—did 
suffer heavily from enemy air attack. As usual, British 
warships were the targets. The church spire to the right 

was severely damaged by flak. 


Wednesday 22 July. 0700 ‘Keep a sharp look-out for any 
white water—might be a sub's periscope’. Great 
excitement later in the morning—unmistakably something 
‘sticking up’ and causing a wash. Turned out to 

be our own patent log ! 1400 Gun drill, on our Gin. ‘By 
lanyard, FIRE’. ‘Stop’.... A terse message, via the 

bridge, from HMS Nelson, alongside about a quarter mile 
away : ‘Do not point any gun at any of HM ships’. 


1700 Improvised latrines (20) on deck, fully occupied. A 
long continuous trough, with constantly-running 

sea water ; the cubicles fitted over this. Someone gets the 
bright idea of crumpling-up a large newspaper, 

at the inlet end, then setting it alight and allowing it to float 
along the length of the trough ! 


Thursday 23 July. 0300 Awakened, and ordered to don 
life jackets .... We are not allowed on deck— 

‘something is going on’'—but we don’t know what. We think 
we hear distant gun-fire ; but all passes without 

incident. About 0730 a lone plane flies over the convoy ; 
we've been spotted—they knew all the while. 

1100 A flight of bombers appears—very high—lItalians. | 
think of that ladder, Suddenly every ack-ack gun 

in the convoy opens up. I think : ‘Summer time ; a long time 
yet to darkness’. Minor casualties among the 

convoy, but no losses, 1400 another wave of bombers ; huge 
fountains of spray appear alongside Ne/son. 

Suddenly a comet appears from nowhere, and plunges into 
the sea in a ball of flame—a bomber. We see another 
smoking ; he‘//never get home. About 1700. 

A third wave of bombers. I'm down having tea; go up on 
deck later to find a huge pall of smoke on our 

right. ‘What's that Jock—another Eye-ti?’ 'No. The Fearless’. 
One of our escorting destroyers, a mass of flame 

and smoke—still keeping up with the convoy—engines 
looking after themselves—no one could live 

down there—the plates are buckling. The ack-ack gun on 
the foredeck—still firing ten minutes after the hit. 

Few survivors now diving overboard—she starts to fall 
astern. By 1900 a pall on the horizon. No housey. 

No solo. No bombers. 


Friday 24 July. 0500 All convoy keeping watch. We 
suddenly realize that our sister-ship Sydney Star 

is no longer following close behind. We learn that amongst 
our cargo is a consignment of torpedoes. It now 

seems certain that we are making for Malta. Expecting 
attacks hourly ; but we get none. We gradually 

revert to normal day routine. By evening, we're within fighter 
range of Malta. Sad thoughts of Fear/ess, and 

those magnificent lads still firing when the deck must have 
been too hot to stand upon. 


Saturday 25 July. 0700 Malta on the port bow. We are 
greeted by the RAF. 1100 Very close to Malta 

now .,.. 1300 Valletta comes into view. We sail majestically 
into Grand Harbour—cheering crowds lining the 

bastions . . . . The anchor drops with a clatter and a splash. 
Bill Whitworth looks around and sees one of the 
water-front bar signs—breaks into hearty laughter ; ‘The Old 
Dun Cow’....1900 Sydney Star enters harbour. .. 

2000 We disembark from Me/bourne Star, and are 
transported up to Tigne Barracks—spent the 

first night in Malta, ‘sleeping rough’—anywhere and 
everywhere | J 


Convoy RFZHO-Z landed 65,000 tons of vital supplies in 
Malta for the loss of one destroyer sunk and one destroyer, 
a cruiser and a merchantman damaged. The lost destroyer, 
the Fearless, was sunk by an Italian Savoia torpedo bomber 
and the cruiser Manchester was damaged in this, the first, 
attack on the convoy by enemy aircraft. During this attack 
the convoy had some protection from the Fulmars flown off 
the carrier Ark Royal. As the convoy approached the Skerki 
channel, Ark Royal, the battleship Ne/son. the battlecruiser 
Renown and six destroyers withdrew though an air cover of 
Fulmars was sent up to shadow the remaining ships. 

At Malta, Stan Thomas and the comrades he mentions in 
the diary were drafted to the 4th Coast Regiment Royal 
Artillery and stayed there until September 1941. Then they 
were posted to Royal Malta Artillery anti-aircraft units in 
various parts of the island. 

Until September 1941 Malta was relatively peaceful, 


< The British convoy route 
to Malta was constantly 
under heavy attack from the 
Axis. Of those ships that 
made it, some were so 
severely damaged that they 
could just ‘limp’ into Grand 
Harbour. Many of the supply 
ships were so battered that 
they were unable to make 
the return trip to the UK. For 
this reason repair facilities 
had top priority, but lack of 
materials was a problem. 
This picture shows Number 
3 dock with SS Melbourne 
Star in the background. 

(> Because of the difficulty 
in obtaining supplies, troops 
had to bear two ‘cold days” 
a week. Here, corned beef, 
bread, cheese and tinned 
fruit are the day's rations, 


suffering only infrequent and inaccurate raids by Italian 
aircraft. A British fleet, when it was not at sea battling with 
the Italian Navy, was stationed in Grand Harbour and 
Malta's complement of British Hurricane fighters were well 
able to cope with the Italian threat from the air. But from 
September onwards the situation became more threatening 
as the first German aircraft started to arrive in Sicily from the 
Russian front. After an air raid in mid-December Stan 
Thomas was told by the commander of his AA site that 
‘that was the Luftwaffe’. By the end of February 1942 the 
Germans had about 500 Stukas and between 200 and 300 
Messerschmitt 109s based in Sicily as well as bombers in 
Sardinia and fighters in Pantellaria. Intensive bombing of 
Malta began in the first week of March 1942 and the next 
month, April, was the worst the gallant island suffered. Stan 
Thomas records his experiences of one week in that testing 
and terrible month. 


Sunday 5 April 1942. 0700 ‘Dockyard’ alert ; our G.L. 
shows three plots on the way in. 0705 
Stukas—dive-bombing Grand Harbour—one bomb 
somersaulting to earth. Suddenly hear an 
ominous rustle—dive under beds, and look for an extra-wide 
crack between the floor tiles ; one almighty crrrump !- 
thump !—a big one, just behind the Sgts.’ Mess—throws up 
a huge chunk of rock, which lands on our roof 
(corrugated iron), 0730 Houses across the road go sky-high 
(no occupants). 0900 Stuka hit by flak on the 
way in; breaks apart; one section appearing to fall very 
slowly, forming a wide corkscrew of smoke, right 
down to ground. 1400 Go into Cassa Pawla—besloganed 
ruin : ‘Bomb Rome, by order of A Debono !' Into 
canteen—sausage-roll and mug of tea, Turns out that 
sausage roll supports an ant colony ; tap-out 
most on to table top. On way back to site (and ‘safety’) pay 
8 shillings for a small loaf, and 5 shillings for 20 
fags .... About a week ago, ‘Try again’ was chalked on the 
hut partition, in connection with a test that some 
didn’t pass. It is suddenly noticed that someone has 
nailed-up a huge chunk of bomb-fragment 
against ‘Try again’. 


Monday 6 April. 0700 ‘Dockyard’—punctual, these 
bullet-heads. 0800 Boil egg in tobacco tin. 

0830 Off to Valletta, to Cable and Wireless, and thoughts of 
an early swim, at Tigne. Cross Grand Harbour by 

dgaisa, for both ferries are sunk, and Cospikua is just a 
mountain of rubble, with two crashed Stukas on 

the waterfront....’New ruins’ each time we go into Valletta 
..,. No longer the ‘Bofors’ above Tigne pool— 

just an eloquent crater marking the spot. A working party, 
down to clean out the pool. 1000 Red flag lowered 

on Castile. 1130 Back in Valletta. Notice 

spire of St. Paul's been blitzed. ‘Heavies’ opening 
up—more coming in. People making for shelters . . . . 1230 
Back on site—three medium bombs mid-morning— 

two near magazine, and one near Guard room. Sentry 
wounded by shrapnel... Our tin hats have 

become part of our anatomy. 2100 Sky a mass of criss- 
crossing searchlights—nuisance raids. 


Tuesday 7 April. 0900 Big plot coming in on steady 
bearing—concentric waves of light streaking 

across the sky—must be the AA. We hear something—dive 
for cover. (Our hut, masonry up to 3ft, then 

corrugated iron.) Roome, peeping around doorway, shouts : 
‘F---ing Hell ! Come and see this !’ We are too 

late ; a Stuka disintegrated in mid-air—the pilot is ‘chuting 
down—butit must have opened on its own, he 

could hardly have survived that. Midday. As usual, we wear 
our tin hats to eat our dinners ; dining-room 

peppered with shrapnel holes. Afternoon. A lot of activity up 
above. We suddenly hear a roar—see something 

come straight at us—no time even to duck—zooms over 
about 50ft up, and hits the ground about 100 

yards away—a Hurricane. Hoped that the pilot had baled 
out; but doubts, for the plane appeared to be in 

good order. 1600 A bomber on the way out—smoking. The 
pilot decides to return—long tongues of flame 

now—crew baling out—nose-dives into fields. 1700 
Telephone duty, command post. Plot coming in 

on steady bearing ; GL shows ‘bombs away’ ; we hear them 
come down—one of the lads literally dives across 


the room, and under the duty-officer’s bunk. An awesome 
‘currump |’; missed the command post by inches— 

removed a chunk of concrete from roof, and left a crater right 
against base of wall. They do seem to be picking 

out the gun sites ! It seems that St. Paul's spire was hit by our 
own light AA from Manoel Island ! 


Wednesday 8 April. Morning. Plots coming in 
continuously. The 3in at Hompesch Arch open up. Ammo 
getting scarce, but Grand Harbour Barrage ordered— 

must be something ‘in’. Every AA site on the Island set their 
fuses, etc., to converge over GH. A most spectacular 

_ sight—the very air must be white-hot ! But they still streak 

| through, Walk past the guns after barrage ; 

muzzles so hot that the paint is blistered. 1000 We decide to 

dig slit-trenches by the TX and RX. The RX is out 

of action, so all hands available, 1030 More coming in; we 

all duck underneath RX. 1040 Digging resumed— 


__ to the beat of Rigoletto’s ‘Smithy Song’, Solid rock—but 


soft; we are down about 1ft 6in. Afternoon, We 
continue ; reach down to about 2ft ; more coming in; we all 
scarper—but for some reason, not underneath 

_ the TX. Three dive into trench ; Whittaker, Terry and |, make 
fora LM-G emplacement—crouch down. 

_ Whittaker glances upwards—sees three black 
blobs coming right for us—we try to get into one 

| of the sand-bags—a shattering roar. For a split second | pop 
my head up—see the TX disintegrate—steel 

| spars in flames—must be the paint upon them. There were 
three in the trench !—Rush over, Trench wasn't 
quite deep enough. ‘No. One'—half his head missing. ‘No. 

| Two'—his spine showing through his denim 
blouse, but still alive. ‘No. Three'—concussion. The ‘Lister’ 
also received a direct hit; scattered over the 
countryside, All three taken to ADS. ‘Three’ returns after 


_ hour or so—'Two’ has gone. And it was ‘One’ 


who had nailed up the piece of bomb fragment. These things 
happen only in stories—and at Hompesch. 1600 
To HQ, pending replacements. Rock shelters there. 


| Thursday 9 April. Morning. We go ‘out'—to Valletta, and 
thoughts of a swim. Crossing harbour—a flying-boat 


being buzzed by two Me109s. Civilians also in dgaisa with 
us—some near to tears—we're a sitting duck. In 

Tigne pool, one of the boys swims into something—a man's 
head. A Red Flag is suddenly run up; we hastily 

dress and take shelter. A stick of bombs across Tigne— 
casualties among some of our ‘Rink’ boys, down 

on a course, Two killed . . .. Back to Valletta ; almost deserted 
nowadays ; always some ‘new ruins’ and new 

rubble to clamber over. But Queen Victoria's statue stolidly 
survives it all—so far. The days of ‘Upstairs RA’; 

‘In here Joe—English-speaking gramophone’—all belong to 
better days ; as is ‘Very good picture, just starting’. 

Crossing back to Cospikua, notice that now, of the 
modern-looking cruiser, only a drunken masthead 

is visible above the water. We call at the site on our way back 
to HQ, Find that our hut has been blitzed—leaning over 

at a drunken angle. 

Artificer in adjacent hut killed ; his assistant 

wounded. 


Friday 10 April. Back on site; billeted in No 4 gun-pit. 
Place infested with jumpers—enough to man 

the guns—if only they were with us ; but they are against us 
—enemy agents. We are given powder ; we had the 

wrong impression—we understood it was the //eas that the 
powder was supposed to eliminate ; they seem 

to thrive on it. 1000 Two Me109s flying across our front, 
about half-mile away—the tracers of LAA— 

suddenly, one does a 90° vertical turn, nose-dives to earth ; 
within a few seconds, the other does exactly the 

same. 1100 Two planes approaching very low, only 

about 50ft up. 

They zoom right over—Me109s—observation, 

Afternoon. Another plane approaching—low. Everyone 
trigger-happy—the Cheshires open up with 

small arms ; we take pot-shots with our rifles. The plane 
banks—to show RAF roundels. For once, thankful 

our shooting is bad. Our two LMGs failed to function ; later 
discovered that an assistant 'tiffy’, unable to 

replace springs, had cut them in two, ‘It still worked | 
Continuous alert, and we no longer feel ‘safe’ on 

the gunsite. 


< British possession of Malta posed an obvious threat to 
the Axis, in that an invasion force could be launched at 
Sicily and Italy's southern toe. It was important for the Axis 
to cut the British convoy route as well as destroy the fleet at 
Grand Harbour. 

œ Much of Valletta’s fine architecture was devastated by 
bombing. The damage was done by Axis bombers flying at 
high altitudes—well beyond the range of British AA guns. 


Saturday 11 April. 0600 Somewhere, far away, someone 
playing a bugle. 0700 ‘Dockyard’'—bombs on 

Ta-Qali, and towards Delimara, where lies the wreck of 

SS Breckonshire. 0800 A Stuka plunges into a 

field nearby—we salvage a large piece of fuselage with black 
cross ; no sign of the pilot, 0930 A stick of 

medium bombs across the site ; front of RX cab distorted by 
blast ; not yet set-up, so no one operating— 

large piece of fragment sliced through two seats. 1030 
Completing RX slit trench, and arranging for 

telephone terminals. 1400 GL back in action ; ‘Sugar 
reporting for action’. Spend evening in billet. 

Lighting consists of cocoa tins full of paraffin, with bits of 
string for wick—one each. 2000 Down to 

Cheshire's canteen for ‘fritters’—slices of bread fried in 

some kind of a batter, 2200 Jumpers have had all day 

day to muster and consolidate, but we hope fora 

reasonably peaceful night. ] 


There were few peaceful nights in Malta until May 1942 
when new Spitfires arrived to challenge the Axis domination 
of the skies. 

Malta held out against day and night bombardment and 
on Saturday 9 May 64 Spitfires arrived, giving the island 
garrison a chance to hit back at the Luftwaffe. Stan Thomas 
remained on the island throughout the war. 


GLOSSARY 


RTO Rail Transport Office 

KD Khaki drill, tropical kit 

“kip’ Sleep 

‘Jolly Roger’ Pirate flag 

Housey-housey Bingo 

Eyeti Italian 

GL Gun layer 

TX Transmitter cabin 

RX Receiver cabin 

‘scarper’ Runaway 

LMG Light machine-gun 

‘Lister’ Generator 

ADS Advance Dressing Station 
(for wounded) 

“tiffy’ Artificer 

‘scoff’ Food 

MO Medical Officer 

HAA Heavy Anti-Aircraft (gun) 

LAA Light Anti-Aircraft (gun) 

'Clickety-click' Sixty-six 

HE High Explosive (shell) 

AP Armor Piercing (shell) 

SM Sergeant-Major 

dgaisa Small ferry 

jumpers fleas 


All photographs courtesy of the Imperial War Museum 


THE FRENGH 70 


An ‘astonishing weapon’ in 1898, the ‘75’ began a career that 
took it through two world wars and into the world’s armies 


A gun which could set the whole military world talking in 
the 1890s, keep its secrets for 20 years or more, annihilate 
the Germans at Verdun, shoot down Fokkers, gain the 
reverence of America, chase Japanese in the jungle and 
brew-up T34s on the Russian steppes well deserves the 
description ‘Fabulous’. The French 75mm gun was such a 
weapon, Operating on a beautifully simple principle, it was 
the finest field gun in the world and though leading military 
powers copied it, none could equal or surpass it. 

The gun might be said to have begun as far back as the 
War of 1870; the results of the Franco-Prussian conflict had 
far-reaching effects on French military thought and doctrine, 
and one of the areas of contemplation was that of field 
artillery equipment. The Prussian artillery of 1870 were fresh 
from a monumental overhaul and re-equipping after their 
poor showing in the short Austro-Prussian War and, armed 
with Krupp’s steel breech-loading guns, they made the 
elderly French bronze muzzle loaders look pitifully ineffec- 
tive. 

In the 1880s, therefore, a Commission began to plan and 
design a new field gun; they adopted all the latest inven- 
tions and, where these were insufficient for their needs, 
invented more. The planned weapon was, primarily, to fit in 
with the new French tactical doctrine of attaque a /outrance 


which dominated military thinking at the time; it had to be 
light, rapid in operation, and above all, capable of a high 
rate of fire—for the French criterion was volume of fire, 
which took precedence over pedantic accuracy 

The design team labored in great secrecy in the arsenal of 
Puteaux, no inkling of their intention reaching the outside 
world, and in 1898, after numbers of trial weapons had been 
built, tried, modified and redesigned, the 75mm Gun 
Modele 1897 was revealed to a startled world. 

It was an astonishing weapon, ten or more years ahead 
of its time, and it immediately gave the French Army a 
clear-cut superiority in field artillery which lasted them a 
long time. The announcement of the weapon was hedged 
about by a degree of security which for those days was 
quite novel—though the French had a rash of spy scares in 
the ‘nineties, which doubtless helped to promote secrecy. 
But correspondents of foreign newspapers who tried to 
infiltrate maneuvers and get a closer look at the new gun, a 
practice considered quite ethical in previous years, found 
themselves being hauled away under arrest, while foreign 
military attaches were politely but firmly kept at a distance 
whenever the new guns made an appearance in the field 

In spite of this a certain amount of information managed 
to reach the public and the Intelligence staffs of the rest of 


Ten years ahead of its time, the ‘Fabuous 75’ set the military world talking. Light and mobile, with a rate of fire of 15 
aimed shots a minute and an advanced recoil system, it gave the French Army a clear-cut superiority in field artillery. 
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the world’s armies, and even if they didn’t know everything, 
they knew enough to worry them. The basic facts were 
beyond dispute ; the new French gun had a rate of fire of 15 
aimed shots a minute, weighed 2,500Ib and could fire a 
16lb shrapnel shell to 7,500 yards. By comparison, the new 
British 15-pounder, introduced in January 1896, fired a 
14lb shrapnel shell to 6,000 yards, weighed about a ton, 
and had a rate of fire of less than half that of the French 
weapon, 

Figures alone did not tell the full story. To appreciate the 
impact of the French weapon it had to be seen in action, 
when the most significant feature of all became obvious. It 
was fitted with a new type of recoil system which really 
worked. The importance of this is hard to realize today, but 
in 1898 it was a technical innovation of the first order, and 
it was solely due to this that the '75' reached its position of 
superiority. There were other technical features in the design 
which helped, but none was so entirely new as the recoil 
system ; without that one feature the gun would never have 
been so successful 

All firearms recoil—or ‘kick'—due to the reaction of the 
gun to the discharge of the projectile. In the early days of 
artillery this was accepted; artillerymen stood well clear as 
the match was applied, allowed the gun to leap back, and 
then pushed it back to where it ought to be and began 
preparing the next shot. This was a time-consuming and 
fatiguing process, and in many battles the gunners became 
too exhausted to push, and fired the guns from where they 
came to rest, slowly moving backwards as they fought. In 
the middle of the nineteenth century the guns began to get 
bigger and more powerful and, especially in siege and coast 
defense guns, it became vital to try to do something to 
absorb the recoil and keep the weapon in more or less the 
right place, 

After many trials of various ideas, the hydraulic cylinder 
became the accepted method; a cylinder full of viscous 
liquid—glycerine was greatly favored—was attached to the 


gun mounting or emplacement. Inside this cylinder was a 
piston, connected by a rod to the gun. In the piston head was 
a small opening which allowed the liquid to pass from one 
side to the other. When the gun recoiled, the piston was 
pulled through the liquid; the liquid squeezed through the 
opening in the piston head, and this resistance absorbed 
some of the energy of recoil and brought the gun to rest. 
After that the gunners had to heave it back to the firing 
position, In a later improvement the gun recoiled up an 
inclined plane, so that gravity returned it to the firing 
position, and later still coil springs were incorporated to do 
the job. 

This sort of system worked quite well, but it was heavy 
and cumbersome, and only suited to large and immobile 
equipment. Attempts to graft them on to field weapons 
usually came to grief; one of the principal limitations was 
that the gun, and its attendant ammunition limber, had to 
be capable of being taken into action at a smart trot by six 
horses, which immediately put a premium on light weight. 

This is not to say that nobody tried; many did. One 
system, widely adopted, was to simply translate the coast 
gun system of hydraulic cylinder and springs to a field 
carriage by making it smaller, But due to this smallness the 
tecoil movement was choked off too sharply, and all the 
mechanism did was to deliver the force to the carriage 
rather later than before; the gun still took off backwards. 
One British idea was the ‘Spring Spade’, a long arm tipped 
with a sharp spade edge hung from below the gun carriage. 
This rested on the ground until the gun recoiled, whereupon 
the tip dug in and, as the carriage moved backwards, the 
pivoting action of the arm pulled on a steel rope attached 
to a powerful coil spring. It was primitive and barely 
effective, but it was better than nothing. 

In the middle 1880s the British Army had pioneered the 
design of a hydro-pneumatic mechanism in which the 
moving gun pushed a piston into an oil-filled cylinder and 
forced the oil out to compress air in a heavy tank. It was 


French 75s in combat position, probably before World War l. Before the development of the 75, artillerymen had to heave 
the piece back into position after each round. The effective recoil system of the 75 saved the gunner this exhausting job. 
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used with the ‘disappearing carriage’ type of coast gun, and 
the compressed air was later used to force the gun back 
into the firing position. But it was an enormously compli- 
cated system, demanding heavy pressure vessels and skilled 
mechanics fussing over it to make it work reliably, For coast 
forts it was acceptable, but for field use it was out of the 
question 

But that was just what the French had done; adapted 
the hydro-pneumatic system to a field gun, and they had 
done it so brilliantly that their mechanism puzzled the rest of 
the world for 20 years. Beneath the gun was a block of steel 
with two cylinders bored in it. One contained the usual 
piston but without any form of opening in it, and the other 
contained a ‘floating piston’ without a piston rod. The two 
cylinders were connected by a port, and the space between 
the two pistons was filled with oil. The other side of the 
‘floating piston’ was compressed air. Finally, between the 
two pistons, was a ‘throttling valve’ controlled by the move- 
ment of the floating piston. 


Secret—the 75's recoil system 

On firing, the recoiling gun pulled the oil piston through 
the upper cylinder, sweeping oil through the port and into 
the lower cylinder, and forcing the floating piston to move 
forward so as to compress the air behind it to a higher 
pressure. As the piston moved, so it gradually closed the 
throttling valve through which the oil had to pass, slowing 
and finally halting the recoil movement. Then the com- 
pressed air pushed the floating piston back, which in turn 
pushed the oil back into the top cylinder, drove the piston 
there forward, and returned the gun to the firing position 
ready for the next shot. It was very simple but while many 
experts guessed how the French were doing it, nobody knew 
the full details. By 1906 an English book showed the basic 
layout of the cylinders and the two pistons, but the presence 
of the ‘throttling valve’ between the two was unsuspected 
and, because of this, attempts to duplicate the idea came to 
grief. 

The length of the recoil stroke of the gun was an astonish- 
ing 43in, much greater than had been attempted before and 
one of the reasons why the recoil was absorbed so smoothly. 
For this reason the muzzle of the gun was fitted with two 
small rollers which engaged with guides on the recoil block 
and supported the barrel as it ran back and forth. Due to the 
long stroke the gun remained perfectly steady when it was 
fired, the gunners could sit on the trail ready to load and 
fire the next round as soon as the barrel returned, and this 
helped the rate of fire. Other features which helped were 
the provision of a rapid-acting breech mechanism, the 
‘Nordenfelt Eccentric Screw’, which could be opened and 
closed by a flip of the wrist, and the fact that the ammunition 
was in the form of ‘fixed rounds’ in which the shell and 
cartridge were one piece which could be loaded in one 
movement, instead of, as was usual with field guns of the 
day, having the shell and cartridge separate—thus needing 
two distinct actions to load a complete round, 

With this wonder gun firmly established as the world 
leader in its class, the French went into immediate produc- 
tion, and by the time the war broke out in 1914 the Army 
had 4,800 75mm guns, 1,011 batteries of four guns each 
and 756 guns in reserve. This, it was considered, would be 
sufficient to fight a short war and provide the necessary 
spare guns to make up for any losses. But, like every other 
combatant, the demands of an all-out war took the French 
by surprise. 
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1 The standard French reaction to any new problem was to 
pointa 75 at it—after necessary modifications. The De Dion 
Autocannon, a motor chassis with the gun mounted at the 
rear, provided France with an anti-aircraft gun in 1914. 

2A French 75, part way through its 43in recoil stroke, in 
June 1915. Two soldiers kneel in front of cases containing 
fixed round ammunition. Markings on the shell indicate the 
type of projectile; explosive, chemical or solid. Explosive 
shells are classed as high explosive, containing a high 
explosive bursting charge, and shrapnel and practice shells 
which both contain a small quantity of low explosive filler. 
3 French 75s bombard German positions near the Oise, 1918. 


4 Another view of the De 
Dion Autocannon. Two had 
been built before the out- 
break of World War / but 
production really got under 
way in 1915. Some were 


supplied to Britain and, like 
the gun shown here, formed 
part of London's air defense. 
They were useful AA guns 
but had an inadequate 
supply of ammunition. 
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The first trouble arose with the provision of ammunition. 
This was partly due to the course the war took and partly 
due to the French system of fire control, In most armies of 
the time the standard practice was to open fire with one gun 
in order to determine the range to the target; then, having 
put a shell into the target area with that gun, the information 
on range, bearing, fuze length and so on, was passed to the 
remaining guns which then opened fire. This was too slow 
for the French, and they invented a system which brought 
effective fire to bear that much quicker but at considerable 
expense in ammunition. The range to the target was 
estimated, two ranges, 200 metres plus and minus of this 
estimate, were ordered, and every gun of the battery fired 
two shells, one at each range. It was hoped that this would 
result in bracketing the target; if it didn’t, then the Battery 
Commander made another estimate and another eight shells 
were fired, Once the range was determined, the Rafa/e was 
fired, eight or 10 rounds of rapid fire by each gun. 

If the target was large in area then the order would be 
Tir Progressif. Fire was opened a hundred yards short of the 
target for two rounds, then the range increased by a hundred 
yards for two more, then raised another hundred for two 
more and so on. Alternatively Tir Fauchant could be ordered, 
and each gun fired pairs of rounds at different bearings so as 
to sweep across the target. Whatever system was ordered, it 
usually worked out at 32 rounds a time from the four guns of 
the battery, so that there would be 16 ranging rounds, 32 
rounds of Rafale and 32 of Tir Progressif or Tir Fauchant for 
a reasonable target; a total of 80 rounds 

The problem was simple—when the war started, each 
gun's official reserve of ammunition was 1,700 rounds; and 
of those, 300 were in pieces in various factories and arsenals, 
to be assembled after mobilization. At least, that was the 
intention; in fact, there were only 1,200 rounds available 
for each gun, with another 200 in component form. 
Immediately on mobilization the factories were to go to 


French soldiers near the Oise 
in 1916 give a helping hand 
to the horse team pulling a 
75. The 75's maneuverability 
and lightness fitted it 
perfectly for a role inthe 
attaque a l'outrance (all-out 
attack) tactics which French 
military thinking favored at 
the time of the gun's 
development. Fitted with a 
limber, a two-wheeled 
vehicle attached to the gun 
trail by means of a ring or 
lunette, the gun was a self- 
contained fighting unit, The 
limber carried a caisson or 
chest containing 
ammunition and equipment, 
It also provided an 
occasional seating place for 
the gunners. Two types of 
shield were made for the 
gun, the four-piece shield 
used for American models of 
the gun and the French 
seven-piece shield shown 
here. 
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work and begin producing more ammunition at the rate of 
3,600 rounds a day. 

It doesn’t need much arithmetical ability to see that with 
Rafales and Tir Progressif being fired at the oncoming 
German Army, and with the factories producing less than 
one round per gun per day, there would soon come a day 
when the French Army would have no ammunition for its 
75s. Fortunately the French could do the sum, and they 
soon began to take steps to rectify the situation. To get the 
necessary volume of shells, though, particularly from 
factories which were unused to making ammunition, they 
had to permit a lowering of the peace-time standards of 
material and manufacture, and this led to some disastrous 
accidents when poor-quality shells detonated inside the 
gun barrels when they were fired. Within a year of the 
outbreak of war the losses of 75mm guns were put at 1,000 
from burst barrels due to faulty ammunition, another 600 
with barrels so badly bulged that they could not be fired, 
750 worn out from firing, and 400 either destroyed by 
enemy action or captured 

The original mobilization plans had made no provision for 
manufacturing guns, since it was thought that a modern war 
would be so short that the workmen in the gun factories 
would scarcely have time to spit on their hands before it was 
all over. But as early as September 1914 some farsighted 
Frenchmen realized that things were not as simple as they 
seemed, and orders were placed for gun manufacture to 
begin. It was just as well; by the end of the war another 
17,110 75mm guns had been built. 

Once production was safely under way, the standard 
French reaction to any new problem was to point a 75 at it. 
Thus, when an anti-aircraft gun was needed, the 75 was 
provided with a mounting, allowing it the necessary eleva- 
tion, and became an anti-aircraft gun. One of the better 
designs in this role was the De Dion Autocannon, a motor 
chassis with the gun mounted at the rear; two had been 


The 75's recoil system was an adaptation of the 
hydro-pneumatic arrangement used for heavy guns. 
Many attempts had been made to transfer this system 
to field guns but until the French 75 none had been 
successful. The 75 had two cylinders beneath the 
gun, one with a normal piston, the other with a 
floating piston and a throttling valve. The throttling 
valve and the exceptionally close fit of the floating 
piston were the 75's secret. 

1 The gunat rest. Cylinders contain oil and air. 

2 During recoil. Backward movement of piston in 
upper cylinder increases pressure of oil in lower 
chamber, forcing the floating piston forward. 

3 Floating piston gradually closes the throttling 
valve, ending the recoil. Compressed air in lower 
cylinder forces floating piston back, pushing oil 
into upper cylinder. The piston there is forced 
forward and the gun returns to the firing position. 


built just before the war began, but the subsequent shortages 
of guns prevented much more being done until late in 1915, 
after which large numbers were built. A few were supplied 
to the British Army for evaluation, together with a number of 
barrels for fitting to British mountings. Some of these were 
assembled to some static mountings around London, but 
while the British Army agreed that the 75 made quite a 
useful anti-aircraft gun, the problem was where to get the 
ammunition from; the French couldn't supply sufficient for 
British needs, and the British were reluctant to turn a factory 
over to producing a new pattern of ammunition just for a 
handful of guns. As a result the 75s mainly found their way 
back to France, 

The 75 also became the armament of the first French 
tanks; numbers of the ‘Char St Chamond’ were fitted with 
a 75mm M1897 in the front of the hull, though it was found 
in action that the recoil system was vulnerable to shrapnel 
and shell fragment damage. 

When the United States joined the war in 1917 their 
long-term plans for expansion demanded 6,798 field guns; 
on hand, they had about 600, so something had to be done. 
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For a variety of complex reasons it was decided to adopt the 
French 75 as the standard US weapon; 1,828 were bought 
from the French to equip the American Expeditionary Force, 
and arrangements were put in hand to manufacture more 
n the USA. From then on, the story of American production 
of the French 75 reads like the script of a Marx Brothers 
movie. 

Ever since its inception, the recoil system had been the 
well-kept ‘secret of the French 75’, and the French had 
spared no efforts to keep it that way. As a result, when an 
American officer went to France to study manufacture, he 
was carefully indoctrinated with the ‘secrecy’ aspect; on his 
return to the United States, he first went off for a month's 
leave, locking away the vital production plans before he 
left, and then, when he returned, managed to spread the 
secrecy doctrine to such good effect that the Ordnance 
Corps were reluctant to let anyone see the plans at all. This 
put the potential manufacturers at a considerable disadvan- 
tage. When the plans were finally revealed, the drawings of 
one component were split up into four and distributed 
piecemeal to four different manufacturers to build a piece 
each, so that nobody ever saw a drawing of the complete 
assembly 


The Americans learn the secret 

The rest of the Army were less concerned; when one of 
the training battery of 75s at Fort Sill burst, the instructional 
staff seized the recoil system, dismantled it, sawed the 
block open lengthwise and reassembled the pieces in it so 
as to teach students what went on inside. The French Army 
liaison officer almost had a heart attack and rushed hot-foot 
to his Mission in Washington to complain about this dis- 
closure of French Military Secrets. It was hardly surprising 
that one US officer publicly suggested that he thought the 
French would rather lose the war than lose the ‘secret’ of 
the 75. 

What was the ‘secret’? The throttling valve, and the fact 
that the sealing arrangements of the floating piston were an 
exceptionally close-tolerance hand-fitted job. No more, no 
less. Due to this hand-fitting, it was openly stated by the 
French Army authorities that they doubted whether any 
American company would ever be able to manufacture the 
75's recoil system and make it work; indeed, 10 American 
companies were shown the drawings and flatly refused even 
to try. But eventually manufacturers were found who were 
willing to make the attempt, and by the time of the Armistice 
exactly one working system had been put together. 

At the end of the war the French had several thousand 
75mm guns in stock, and the Americans, having nothing 
else, took completion of nearly all their outstanding con- 
tracts and adopted the 75 as their standard field gun. During 
the 1920s and 1930s both countries made some minor 
improvements, though without straying very far from the 
original design. Pneumatic tyres were added, better am- 
munition was produced to increase the range, and better 
carriages were developed which allowed more elevation. 
The final American version, the M2A3, was a split-trail 
model firing to 13,950 yards, and the final French version 
was very similar. 

By 1939 the 75 had had its day as a field gun. The writing 
was on the wall as early as 1916, when an American officer 
was sent to France to study the artillery in use there and 
make recommendations as to the best weapon for the US 
Army to develop in order to keep up with the Europeans. He 
reported that the 75mm fired too small a shell, and with the 
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recent arrival of the tank on the battlefield a 105mm weapon 
firing a heavier shell would be a more useful proposition, 
At the time he was howled down by all sorts of people who 
pointed to the 75's excellent combat record, but in 1919 a 
Board of Enquiry set up to analyze wartime artillery and make 
recommendations for the future agreed with his conclusions 
and laid down specifications for a 105mm howitzer to 
become the standard American field weapon. Work eventu- 
ally began on this; the fact that the officer who had made 
the report in 1916 had by then become the Chief of Staff 
might have had some bearing on this decision, But due to 
the constant shortage of funds for development, it was 1940 
before the US Army began to receive supplies of the new 
weapon. 

It was largely this financial problem which led to the 75 
being retained in France and the US for as long as it was, 
for the French too had developed a useful 105mm howitzer 
by 1935, But when they went to war again in 1939 it was 
still the 75 which formed the backbone of their artillery. 
They gave of their best when the Germans attacked in 1940, 
but they were not sufficient to stem the tide. So far as can 
be ascertained, the last action of the French 75 in the hands 
of its original owners was in Syria in 1942. 

Although the Americans were by now receiving ample 
supplies of their 105mm howitzer, there was still work for 
the 75 to do. As well as being used for training, it found a 
more serious application by being grafted onto the top of a 
half-track to become the 75mm Gun Motor Carriage M3. 
The object was not to provide a self-propelled field gun 
but to produce a lightweight mobile weapon to act as a 
‘tank destroyer’, capable of maneuvering quickly but with 
the ability to deliver a useful tank-killing punch. The first of 
these was delivered to the Philippine Islands in the autumn 
of 1941 and were of inestimable value there, both in their 
tank-hunting role and as impromptu assault guns. A few 
were also used in the North African campaign in 1942, but 


Polish gunners on exercises 
in Scotland in May 1941 
with an American-built 75, 
sent to Britain under the 
Lend-Lease scheme. The 
most obvious difference 
between this model and 
earlier models is the 
pneumatic tyres, American 
interest in the French 75 
began in 1917 when the US 
Army had only 600 field 
guns against an estimated 
need of 7,000. The 75 was 
adopted as the standard US 
weapon and almost 2,000 
were sent from France. Plans 
were made for the 
manufacture of more in the 
US but with the Armistice 
America was still taking 
delivery of French 75s. The 
US developed the gun 
during the 1920's and 
1930's to give increased 
range. The final American 
version, the M2A3 hada 
range of 14,000 yards. 
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by that time the power of the 75mm to damage tanks was 
beginning to wane, and more powerful guns were needed, 

The last, and most unusual, war role of the French 75 was 
under German Army management. When the Russian cam- 
paign began to run into trouble, one of the most urgent 
demands was for many more anti-tank guns. While the 
factories in Germany were hard at work producing the latest 
models, the Army decided to adopt whatever it could find 
to fill the gaps. One of the weapons ready to hand was the 
French 75, large numbers of which had fallen into German 
hands after 1940, As it stood it was not much use as an 
anti-tank gun, having limited traverse and too low a muzzle 
velocity to obtain worthwhile results with a penetrating shot, 
But the Germans rapidly developed a hollow-charge anti- 
tank shell for the gun, and then stripped the guns from their 
French carriages and mounted them on to surplus German 
5cm anti-tank gun carriages. 

The 75mm PAK 97/38, as they were officially known, 
were less effective than had been hoped and they were 
unpopular with their users; they were violently unstable 
when fired, due to the excess of gun over carriage, and the 
velocity was too low for accurate shooting against moving 
targets. They were better than nothing though and they 
remained in service on the Russian front until supplies of 
better weapons became available to replace them. After that 
a number were moved across Europe to become part of the 
anti-invasion defenses and finally saw action in 1944, 

After 1945 there were still a number of French 75s to be 
found about the world; wherever the French Army had left 
its mark it had usually left the 75 as well, so that they 
appeared in North Africa and the Far East from time to time, 
having changed ownership several times. It would be unwise 
to say that the last shot from a French 75 has yet been fired. 
But the ammunition must be beginning to feel its age. 
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The Russians fought their way through a 200-yard rock tunnel 
choked with their dead. Then they faced Devil’s Bridge... 


‘Where a stag can pass, a soldier can pass’, was the maxim 
of Field Marshal Alexander Suvorov who led a Russian army 
across the Swiss Alps in the autumn of 1799. Six months 
later, as the Russian general lay dying in St. Petersburg, 
Napoleon Bonaparte crossed the Great St Bernard Pass. Yet 
the two feats bear no comparison. Napoleon merely tra- 
versed the Alps—the Russians travelled as far and fought all 
the way against enthusiastic French armies, unknown 
terrain, appalling weather and inadequate supplies. 

The Russians, 30,000 strong, were sent to Western 
Europe in the spring of 1799 to help the Austrians against 
the French, whose troops, under the young Napoleon, had 
overrun Italy in 1796-97, Allied with 80,000 Austrians, the 
Russians cleared the revolutionary army out of all Italy, 
except the Riviera, within four months. This success 
exceeded all expectations and it was owed, above all, to the 
allied commander in Italy, Alexander Suvorov. 


Field Marshal Alexander Suvorov (1729-1800), born in 
Moscow, was enrolled in the Semenovski Lifeguard 
Regiment at the age of 12. His Italian victories of 1799 made 
him the idol of England, his army's paymaster, and earned 
him the admiration of ‘that pirate’ Admiral Lord Nelson. 


Rocco Pedic: 


Suvorov, almost 70, was an awkward man—eccentric 
ungainly, rude and, on occasion, insubordinate—but he had 
a matchless record as a commander in the field. The veteran 
of many campaigns against the Prussians, Turks and Poles, 
Suvorov had never lost a battle in 40 years, and though he 
had a reputation for cruelty and for buying success at the 
cost of heavy casualties, Russian soldiers respected him 
He was a military innovator who, like Napoleon, believed in 
fast movement to destroy an enemy army, rather than 
simply occupying enemy territory. Suvorov disdained the 
cautious, often leisurely, maneuvers that the Austrians 
favored and in Italy amply proved the value of fast marches, 
surprise, high morale and an aggressive spirit 

The French armies lacked the personal inspiration of 
Bonaparte for he was stranded in Egypt by the British Navy. 
In his absence the Russians pulverized the French in three 
successive large-scale battles and by the summer of 1799 


Switzerland—the vital theater of war during Revolutionary 
France's struggle with the Second Coalition in 1799. Though 
virtually driven from Italy and Germany, French armies in 

the Alps between were a standing threat to the allied gains 
on both sides. Suvorov’s army came from Italy to remove it. 
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Suvorov was contemplating an advance through southern 
France to Paris. But on 27 August he received orders to 
march north into Switzerland, which the French had 
annexed in April 1798, to join another Russian corps under 
Lieutenant General Rimski-Korsakov which was marching 
towards Zurich 

The operation offered Suvorov little chance of success, 
but somehow the impossible had to be accomplished. He 
had two alternatives ; he could either enter Switzerland by 
one of the safer eastern passes, which would give the 
French time to smash Hotze and Korsakov before he could 
reach them; or he could take a more direct route and fight 
his way through the French who blocked the more westerly 
mountain passes. Suvorov chose the latter course. The 
baggage and most of the artillery would be sent over the 
Splugen Pass (6,932ft) while he marched his troops straight 
over the St Gotthard (6,917ft). Korsakov and Hotze must 
hold on until he arrived at Lake Lucerne, which he planned 
to do on 26 September. Then their scattered forces would 
be united and could take the offensive. 

The St Gotthard route was an aggressive choice for it was 
strongly held by a French division of 9,000 men under 
General Claude-Jacques Lecourbe. It was also the safest 
course, for if Suvorov crossed farther to the east and did not 
deal with Lecourbe at once, he would face a threat to his 
flank and rear later. Besides it was the quickest way, and 
time was of the essence. Given luck, Massena would be 
slow to gather his troops together for a decisive onslaught 
against Korsakov and Hotze and Suvorov would arrive in 
time. As it turned out the Russians were out of luck. 


News of a French breakthrough 

As Suvorov was about to march north, news came that a 
French column was trying to break through to relieve the 
citadel of Tortona in Italy, and Suvorov immediately turned 
back to help the Austrians there. By doing so he secured 
their position in Italy—but lost three days which prejudiced 
the success of his own campaign in Switzerland. Then, 
arriving at his base camp at Taverne between Lakes Lugano 
and Maggiore, he found that his Austrian commissariat 
officers had failed to provide any of the 1,400 mules or the 
12 days’ supplies needed for the march. Every moment lost 
gave Massena time to deal with Korsakov and Hotze, and 
made Suvorov's own position more hopeless—yet five days 
passed and still the mules did not arrive. At last 1,050 were 
collected, but their owners were reluctant to move beyond 
Bellinzona, and eventually most of the 4,000 Cossacks in 
Suvorov's force had to be dismounted and their ponies used 
as packhorses, By 20 September the long columns were on 
the move at last—away from the hot Italian plains toward 
the cold air of St Gotthard 

Rather than stake everything on a frontal attack, Suvorov 
sent Lieutenant General Rosenberg’s 6,000-strong division 
off towards Disentis to link up Hotze's left wing brigade 
under General Auffenberg and assault Lecourbe's division 
at St Gotthard from the rear, The rest of his 20,000 troops 
moved on toward the pass. The Russians were totally 
unaccustomed to mountain warfare, but Suvorov devised a 
special order of march for them. Each of the three divisions 
was led by 45 Cossack scouts and pioneers, followed by a 


battalion and a mountain gun, the remaining guns being $ 


rationed out, one piece between every two or three batta- 


lions. Two hundred paces separated each division. It was = 


vitally important that the units should neither pile up nor 
lose touch along the narrow mountain road. 
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On 23 September the leading troops camped just short of 
Airolo where the first 4,000 French troops were stationed 
The rain was teeming down and already the soldiers, who, 
unlike the French, had no spikes on their boots, were 
beginning to slip and stumble. The massive peaks were 
crowding claustrophobically nearer, and they knew that not 
far ahead lay a fresh enemy, accustomed to the terrain. That 
day Suvorov sketched out his plan of attack. At 0300 
General Prince Peter Bagration, later immortalized in Leo 
Tolstoy's ‘War and Peace’, was to march off to Valle, skirt 
the mountains and attack the French behind Airolo; mean- 
while a smaller detachment was to fork left up the Val 


œ Suvorov's 120-mile 
crossing of the Alps from 
Taverne to Chur took only 
three weeks. Yet eight major 
battles were fought in areas 
the Russians were ‘as 
ignorant of as if they had 
been in Persia. 

< A Sergeant of Fusiliers in 
the French 57th Demi- 
Brigade d'Infanterie de Ligne 
during the Swiss campaign 
of 1799. The horsehair 
plume in his bicorne hat 
denotes his elite Fusilier 
status. The dried gourd 
water-bottle, the fur pack 
and bundle of firewood on 
his back are the customary 
tokens of the revolutionary 
soldier's ability to ‘live off 
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the land.’ Neither the tatty 4 
trousers nor the 1763- Deis Bidgs 
pattern musket are URNERLOCH $ 


regulation issue. By 1799 
the French armies were ill- 
equipped, understrength 
and lacking in their previous 
zeal, but 200,000 conscripts 
ofall classes were called up 
for the campaign. Gen. 
Andre Massena‘s 60,000- 
strong Armee du Danube 
was organized into six 
infantry divisions and one of 
cavalry backed by 240 guns 
and howitzers. The 57th 
Demi-Brigade was part of 
General Jean Lorge’s 5th 
Division which led the 
assault crossing of the river 
Limmat to defeat Lt. Gen. 
Rimski-Korsakov's 30,000 
Russians at Zurich on 25 
September, killing all hope 
of Suvorov joining them. 


Bedretto and provide flank cover. The main force was to 
advance up the road to Airolo, keeping its head a little 
behind those of the two flanking columns. 

Captain Gryazev, who kept a diary throughout the cam- 
paign, was with the central column. ‘We marched uphill, 
without stopping, from five in the morning until midday’. 
The enemy advance guard stationed at Airolo ‘did not wait 
for our arrival, but retreated further up the mountains so 
there was no action’. The Russians had not gone far though 
before they realized ‘that the enemy advance guard had 
taken up positions on inaccessible heights and that on 
others behind these was his whole corps’. Now at 5,000ft, 
part of Bagration’s division joined them from the right. 
Hundreds of men crowded onto the narrow road and pre- 
pared to climb the last 2,000ft to the summit. 

The three battalions of General Gudin's brigade held 
their ground as one Russian attack up the narrow winding 
path failed and the troops fell back in confusion. Suvorov 
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came up to find them utterly demoralized and on the verge 
of open mutiny. Grim-faced, he ordered a grave to be dug 
and confidently challenged his men: ‘Bury me here! 
Abandon your general here. You're not my children. l'm 
not your father any more ! Nothing is left for me but to die!’ 
The peculiar patriarchal relationship he had built up with the 
Russian soldier was strong enough for this dramatic gesture, 
to work. Soon they were pleading to be led back up the 
mountainside towards the enemy. 

A crackle of fire met the next rush, Men sprawled on the 
rocky ground, Surrounded by an arc of tirailleur sharp- 
shooters, the Russians presented easy targets. Nevertheless 
they pushed on in a third attempt at 1600, closing ranks, 
until the flanking force attacked the enemy left and relieved 
the pressure on them. Leaving 1,200 of their comrades 
dead or wounded, the Russians bayoneted their way to the 
summit of the pass. 

They dashed downhill from St Gotthard in high spirits, 
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pursued the French as far as the Hospenthal where they 
camped for the night. Soon they were disturbed by flashes 
of light farther down the valley. Rosenberg had made good 
time despite bad weather, joined Auffenberg, and was 
already striking along the Oberalp Pass towards Andermatt, 
chasing the French back on their reserve, towards the 
Urnerloch, Lecourbe’s men were forced to retreat over the 
Wertzberg range; Gudin's brigade withdrew through 
Andermatt to the Devil's Bridge. 

Suvorov was still in a hurry, determined to reach Altdorf 
the next day. He had just written to Korsakov informing him 
of his progress and confirming the arrangement for a link-up 
‘No obstacle must be reckoned too great’, he exhorted him. 
‘You must go straight for the target Only decision and 
dashing force will decide the matter’, Despite the initial 
delay and all the difficulties the operation was going 
reasonably well. The St Gotthard had been stormed, contact 
had been made with Hotze’s left wing and from now on the 
path was downhill, But the French still barred the way. Six 
miles beyond Andermatt was the Urnerloch, a natural tunnel 
over 200 yards long and less than 5ft wide, Farther on stood 
the frail and exposed Devil's Bridge, perched 75ft above the 
raging torrent of the river Reuss, and hemmed in by 
towering 1,000ft mountain walls. The French made a stand 
here and confidently left the bridge intact. 

On the morning of 25 September Rosenberg’s troops 
reached the main force and the advance guard entered the 
rock tunnel leading to the Devil's Bridge. A French gun sited 
at the exit swept the tunnel with grapeshot, which was 
soon choked with the bodies of dead and dying Russians. 
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There was no way through that death trap, but 300 men 
succeeded in clambering over it and charged the French, 
who retreated, abandoning their cannon and destroying 
Devil's Bridge 

Two-hundred Russian fusiliers climbed down into the 
200ft-deep gorge to find a place to ford the river, and more 
troops were sent up the steep grey slopes to return the fire 
of the two battalions of French sharpshooters concealed on 
heights beyond Devil's Bridge. With little cover Russians 
dashed out from the tunnel exit to a barn near the bridge. 
They tore down its doors, lashed planks together with 
officers’ sashes and carried them under fire towards the gap 
in the bridge where, deafened by the roar and soaked in the 
spray of the river, they planted their rickety gangway. 

Some Russians fell into the river, struggled to the steep 
banks, and, though totally inexperienced in mountain war- 
fare, climbed the cliffs beyond the bridge. They attacked the 
enemy from behind, creating a diversion that allowed an 
attempt to cross the repaired bridge. It could just take two 
men abreast. The first Russian to try was shot dead, the 
second was also killed but the third reached the other side. 
Soon enough men were across to chase the French from 
their positions. With extraordinary morale the Russians 
charged after the retreating enemy down the precipitous 
path through the Schollenen Gorge. The Russians stopped 
eight miles past the bridge to allow the main body of the 
army to catch up—across a properly repaired bridge. 

On 26 September the Russians were joined at Amsteg by 
Auffenberg's 3,000-strong brigade and they entered 
Altdorf, near the birthplace of William Tell. Here a rumour 
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1A somewhat embroidered 
view of the amazing struggle 
for the 70ft-wide Devil's 
Bridge (Teufelsbrucke) on 
25 Sept. 1799, Cossacks, 
grenadiers and musketeers 
(bicorne hats) are all shown 
meleeing with the French on 
the right. In fact, 150 
musketeers of Count 
Kaminski’s Regiment made 
the decisive charge at about 
1600 after the Russians had 
been held up some six hours 
since reaching Urnerloch 
tunnel, which ended 50 
yards from the bridge. In its 
direct defense were about 
1,000 men of 38th Demi- 
Brigade and one 4pdrlight 
gun under Daumas. They 
blew the bridge at 1500 and 
inflicted 900 casualties on 
Suvorov for half that loss. 


A DON-URAL COSSACK SCOUT 


A Don-Ural Cossack 
belonging to Suvorov’s army 
in 1799. Six regiments, 
organized in two brigades 
under Atamans Denisov 
(Don) and Karaczay (Ural), 
reached Italy (April 1799). 
Four thousand Cossacks 
participated in the crossing 
of the Alps. Before starting, 
most of them had to give up 
their ponies to carry eight 
days‘ food and ammunition 
for the army, since not 
enough mules were 
available. Cossack scouts 
led each division and 100 
more brought up the rear to 
escort the baggage. This 
man wears a red kaftan 
under his sheepskin coat 
and has an 8ft lance: a pistol 
and sabre are secondary 
weapons. Suvorov himself 
rode Cossack ponies and 
was escorted by Cossack 
orderlies. These wild, 
irregular horsemen were 
ideal for picking up 
wounded and pursuing the 
fleeing French. 
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reached Suvorov that the French had won a victory near 
Zurich. If Korsakov had been defeated there would be no 
point in following the original plan. But the report was 
unsubstantiated. So far as Suvorov knew Korsakov and 
Hotze still stood exposed and had to be saved. The advance 
continued—one day behind schedule, having covered the 
62 miles from Taverne to Altdorf in only six days. Now the 
incompetence of Austrian staff work became evident. The 
path out of Altdorf along the shore of Lake Lucerne desig- 
nated on Suvorov’s map soon narrowed and disappeared 
altogether. And since the French had removed all boats from 
the lake, there was no direct route to Schwyz where Suvorov 
was due to rendezvous with Hotze’s Austrians. The only 
possible way was over the rugged Rosstock range, domi- 
nated by its 8,140ft peak, into the Muota valley. 

The Russian advance guard set off at 0500 on 27 Sep- 
tember and reached the Muota 12 hours later. Two com- 
panies of French now barred the way, but this was not the 
main problem. The whole army, spread out over nine miles 
from Bagration’s advance guard to Rosenberg’s men who 
were holding Lecourbe off at Altdorf, was tired and hungry ; 
and the route over the Rosstock was terrible. At its lower 
levels it spewed out avalanches; higher up men and 
animals had to plod knee-keep through snow. The marchers 
were alternately swept by driving rain and shrouded in mist. 
Horses stumbled and shied, and many fell over precipices, 
dragging their riders with them. 

Drenched through and exhausted, the poorly-shod survi- 
vors stopped at the Muota to go foraging. The week's 
supply of food brought from Taverne had run out and some 
men had not eaten for two days. The French had been there 
before them so the Russians had to eat almost anything 
they could lay hands on—roots, grass, even half-raw cattle 
hides. Some unripe cheese was found but most men could 
not stomach it, and the Franciscan nuns of the St Joseph 
monastery behaved ‘like the greediest of usurers’, as 
Gryazev bitterly commented, charging ‘ten roubles for a loaf 
worth half a kopeck’, 


Suvorov burst into tears 

Suvorov now received definite news that Korsakov had 
been routed by Massena four days earlier. He burst into 
tears for if he had not had five wasted days at Taverne, 
waiting for the mules, he would have been in time to divert 
Massena’s attention. On the day of Korsakov's defeat, he 
was at the Devil's Bridge instead of here on the Muota, 
half-way to Zurich. 

News of further disaster reached Suvorov. On the same 
day as Korsakov’s rout, 25 September, Hotze’s force had 
been defeated and the commander killed. What was left of 
his army had retreated and as a result General Baron Franz 
von Jellachich, who had been advancing on Glarus with 
4,500 men, had fallen back to Ilanz. So there would be no 
Austrians to meet Suvorov’s army at Schwyz and Jella- 
chich’s retreat had allowed General Gabriel Molitor’s 
brigade to block Suvorov’'s exit from the Muota, Lecourbe 
barred the road Suvorov had come and Massena, having 
dispensed with Korsakov, was already at Schwyz, rushing 
in three divisions to deliver the final blow. 

The hinges of a trap had sprung up round Suvorov. He 
was isolated in some of the most difficult country in the 
world, tired, hungry and surrounded by more than three 
times as many fresh and victorious French veterans. As the 
generals trooped in for a council of war they seemed in 
almost as bad condition as their men. Yet when Suvorov 
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explained the, position and asked their opinion, his implicit 
demand was recognized by everyone present. There was to 
be no question of surrender. ‘We will smash them then, and 
break through here’, said Suvorov, indicating a spot on the 
map. He had decided to break out towards Glarus. 

Massena, knowing that the Muota valley was surrounded, 
felt sure Suvorov must surrender. But Auffenberg and 
Bagration were already pushing Molitor's advance guard 
back over the 5,098ft Pragel Pass, having impudently 
summoned the French to surrender. Next morning they met 
Molitor's main force, broke its two-column formation with a 
charge and pursued it along the lakeside, ‘Hemmed in on 
the narrow path leading between the mountain and the lake’, 
the brave French, Gryazev wrote, ‘sought their salvation in 
it, throwing themselves into it and so dying’. The chase led 
into the depths of the Klon valley and lasted until nightfall. 

Early on 1 October, the Russians discovered that Molitor 
was once again firmly entrenched across their path. Felled 
trees with sharpened branches covered the French positions 
and their artillery had a clear field of fire for half a mile. By 
this time Lieutenant General Shveikovski’s division and 
Suvorov had arrived. A flanking force of seven grenadier 
and fusilier battalions was sent scrambling up the heights 
to the right and as soon as it attacked the Russians on the 
road charged forward. After a fierce struggle, in which some 
positions changed hands six times, the French were rolled 
back into the gorge beyond the lake. Molitor and General 
Honore Gazan‘s division, which had come up to support 
him, were eventually forced to retire north of Mollis. The 
way to Glarus was open. 


French repulsed at Schwyz 

Meanwhile, on 30 September, 8,000 French under 
General Edouard Mortier had attacked the Russian rear- 
guard from Schwyz. They were repulsed. Next day at 1100 
Massena himself directed an assault by 10,000 of the victors 
of Zurich against Rosenberg’s force of half that number, The 
Russians fired, then withdrew onto their left flank, luring 
the enemy after them. As the French came on, the bulk of 
the Russian infantry, drawn up in a defile, charged. The 
leading French broke, causing chaos among their comrades 
piling up behind; and the Cossacks proceeded to chase 
them back to Schwyz, all of nine miles. French losses were 
appalling—over 3,500 killed, five cannon lost, and more 
than 1,200 prisoners, including General of Brigade Nicholas 
Lacour. This victory, on the Tsar's birthday, put new heart 
into the Russians, Their cheers rose against the wind all the 
way along the road to Glarus. 

That night Rosenberg sent a demand to the municipal 
authorities at Schwyz demanding provisions for 12,000 
Russians to be ready the next day. Massena intercepted the 
message and prepared to take his revenge. But the message 
was a hoax. While the French waited for them, the Russians 
slipped back over the Pragel Pass to join Suvorov. 

Suvorov wrote to the Austrian General Baron Friedrich 
von Linken at Ilanz on 2 October asking him to provide food 
for his army, but Linken was no longer there. Time and again 
as the Russians approached an Austrian unit, they found it 
had been withdrawn without even informing him. 

Suvorov had escaped immediate danger and could now 
use the sparse supply magazines at Glarus. But the situation 
was still dangerous. Thanks to Jellachich’s retreat, the 
French blocked the road to Sargans, and Massena was 
already moving round towards Suvorov from the north. The 
Russians had had to abandon what little field artillery they 


had brought with them, they had no baggage, were still 
desperately short of food and, almost out of ammunition. 
Yet Suvorov was determined to join the remains of Korsa- 
kov’s force nearly 300 miles away on the Rhine at Schaff- 
hausen. A council of war held on 4 October decided on the 
only way: to march south 14 miles to the river Elm, across 
the 8,000ft Panixer Pass to Chur, and from there along the 
Rhine Valley north of Lake Constance to Schaffhausen. 

Massena had broken the bridge connecting the Muota 
valley and Schwyz and was already pressing down on the 
Russians from Sargans. As the Russians marched off leaving 
their wounded in Glarus, the French caught up with their 
rear guard at Schwanden. Bagration’s 1,800 troops held the 
French off in two stands until a 2ft fall of snow forced them 
to disengage, and at 0200 on 6 October Bagration started 
across the Elm. When the sun rose and the French came on 
again, all they could see was a few Cossack scouts scattered 
over the mountainside and some motionless bodies fast 
being buried by the snow. They returned to Glarus. 

The narrow path the Russians had been following was 
now obliterated by snow which obscured the edges of the 
precipices. The guides had deserted, but the straggling line 
of Russians, their beards frozen, their emaciated bodies clad 
in rags, continued to edge upwards through alternating 
mists and thunderstorms into the thinning air. 

Gryazev had started up the Elm on 5 October. The route 
lay across slopes of treacherous black slate, and there was 
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An idyllic impression of the Russian advance past Klonthal lake on 1 October 1799. ‘Pity I am not a landscape painter’, 
wrote Suvorov at the start of the campaign. In fact it took two days fighting to force a way through this foggy valley. 


blackness everywhere. ‘It swathed the countryside in 
melancholy; it seemed to darken the very air’, Early next 
morning he and his men tackled another peak, ‘steep, high 
and very hard and dangerous’. They reached snow and, 
farther up, mounds of ice embedded in snow drifts. ‘As we 
climbed . . . level with the clouds . . . we experienced quite 
different air which constricted our breathing’. And from the 
summit they had to make a steep and slippery descent along 
a cliff ‘where any step could one’s last’. The horses could 
not be led and had to be pushed over the cliff. ‘Some were 
unharmed, but many broke their necks or legs and had to 
stay there with all their baggage without attention. Others 
collapsed on the path, exhausted from lack of food; others 
again split their hoofs . . . . But the men themselves were in 
the sorriest of states’ 

The whole army was mixed up now and the thinning lines 
stretched for miles. The last of the 25 mountain guns were 
abandoned and 300 mules perished. ‘There was no order, 
no discipline. Each man walked where he would . . . Each 
did as much as his strengths allowed . . The weakest 
collapsed and paid the ultimate price to nature. Those want- 
ing to rest sat down on the icy slopes and surrendered them- 
selves to everlasting sleep’. The wind was hostile, the rain 
froze on them and some were so borne down by ice they 
could hardly move at all. There was no shelter, no warmth. 
Gryazev and the others spent a night of frozen horror on the 
mountain. 
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lie Cacat Swallon alti 
A 1799 English cartoon unfairly portrays Suvorov as a French-eating monster forced by Massena to disgorge all his battle 
honors. Though strategically beaten by others’ defeats, Suvorov inflicted over 7,000 casualties, losing 5,000 Russians. 


With dawn Gryazev faced the next obstacle: ‘a very 
steep cliff of stone and ice descending from a high waterfall 
which brought stones and black clods of earth down with 
it. Several of our comrades became its victims.’ Suvorov, 
wracked by fever, was there ‘sitting on a Cossack pony. | 
could hear him trying to break away from two sturdy 
Cossacks walking either side of him. All the time he was 
saying, “Let me go! Let me go! | can manage on my own!" 
Occasionally they replied bravely, “Sit still !"—and the 
great man obeyed’. They burned lances to make him a little 
tea; they nursed him. He was the symbol of the army's 
resistance, He at least had to be kept alive. 

A blizzard obliterated footprints in the snow within 
seconds and men had to crawl or stumble on, hand in hand 
A mounted officer suddenly disappeared into a crevasse 
together with his horse. Trying to find a way down a 
precipice, a soldier sat at the edge and slid down on his 
back. Hundreds followed, Those who were injured had to 
be abandoned, ‘Each man bothered only about saving him- 
self; it was impossible to give help’ 

On the evening of 7 October, the first of the Russians 
reached Ilanz and late the next day they entered Chur. For 
three days men hobbled into the town, to find food and 
shelter at long last. Out of every four men who had left 
Taverne, three weeks before, only three arrived at Chur. Yet, 
after eight battles and such a series of ordeals it was a 
wonder there were so many—and they had brought 1,400 
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French prisoners with them. ‘The whole army from Suvorov 
down’, wrote one of his staff, ‘presented one emaciated, 
worn-out face, All were heroes, for all had fought with 
nature and with death’. 

The remnants of Korsakov's corps joined Suvorov at 
Lindau. But the combined force was too badly equipped 
and too exhausted to fight again that year and was promptly 
sent into winter quarters. Orders soon arrived from Russia 
commanding Suvorov to march the troops home, He 
obeyed, Russia was withdrawing from the alliance. Bona- 
parte had returned from Egypt on 9 October but he and 
Suvorov, the two most determined, aggressive and revoluti- 
onary generals of the eighteenth century, never met, 

A disappointed man, Suvorov died on 17 May 1800, 
shortly after his return to Russia. Yet the old warrior's last 
campaign had been a glorious achievement by any standard 
and on many levels. He had saved his army from destruction, 
refusing to be dominated by a superior enemy or by the 
harshest terrain. He had maintained high morale and an 
aggressive spirit through the worst setbacks. It was an 
incomparable achievement recognized even by the enemy. 
Years later Marshal Massena, the man who had sprung the 
trap from which the Russians had broken out, confessed 
that he would have exchanged all his own considerable 
victories—just for Suvorov's passage of the Alps. 
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